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AIDS: DR.ROBERT GALLO RESPONDS 
TO CHARGES THAT HIV VIRUS 
DOESN'T CAUSE AIDS 
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THE HT-700 $399. Casio has 
Created a real breakthrough—a pro- 
grammable synthesizer with auto- 
matic accompaniment that anybody 
can play, with truly amazing results. 
Our HT-700, for instance, is 
8-note polyphonic, with built-in stereo 
speakers and 40 of the latest, great- 
est sounds you can imagine. As 
well as state-of-the-art technology 
so advanced, it reduces 







Breakthrough 


the complicated programming 
required by most digital synthesizers 
to a dial and two buttons 

Also making things easier are its 
builtin rhythms, one-finger chords 
(and inversions), automatic intros and 
drum fills. It even has a drum machine 
with fifteen PCM drum sounds that 
lets you program your own rhythms 
simply by tapping the keys. 

Program an entire automatic 
accompaniment using bass, 
thythms and chords into its mem- 

ory, then play it back and have 
the instrument accompany you, 
(You can also store the sounds 
and accompaniment patterns on our 
Optional RA-100 RAM card.) 





¥ be ties 
Because it’s MIDI compatible, ..- 
you can connect it to Gthéer MIDI key- 
boards to layer sounds, aswell as 
record your music.into’a. computer 
and then play it back. It’s also multi- 
timbral, so you can heapplayback 
with 3 different instrumental sounds. oF a 
plus percussion. 

The HT-700 is only one of our : 
breakthrough home synthesizers. So 
give yourself a: break—don't let the 
fact that you're not a superstar keep, 
you from creating something brilliant. 


CASIO. 


Where miracles never cease 


Casio, Inc. Electronic Musical Instrument Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, NJ 07006 (201) 882-1493. 





INSIDE INFORMATION 


the newalbum from 





FOREIGNER 
featuring the single 
“Say You Will” 
©. , 
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There’s an old Japanese proverb that says, 
“Dont get mad, get even’ And as you are about 
to see. we at Kawasaki have just gone those 
words of wisdom one better. 

This. as if you couldnt tell, is the radically 
redesigned 1988 Ninja 600. 

You can see that the aerodynamics (already 
the slipperiest around) have been made even 
slicker, So here are a few little performance 
touches vou cant see. 


The engine is the ultra reliable, liquid cooled, 
16-valve in-line four that made the Ninja the 
Ninja. Except that we've bumped the power up 
by 13% to make it the strongest production 
600 ever built 

The all-new steel and aluminum double 
cradle frame helped us lop an incredible 
33 pounds off last year’s model. Handling is. 
quicker than ever because of a tighter wheel- 
base, sharper steering geometry and the 
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adjustable Electric Suspension Control System. 600 we've ever produced. And we can sum it 
Easy tuning UNETRAK rear suspension, up in one word. 

powerful Balanced Actuation Caliper dise Sweet. As in our other favorite proverb— 

brakes and even new custom designed wheels revenge is sweet. 

and tires all contribute to road feel beyond A 

your greatest imagination, And all these im- Gite tr a 

provements, remember, are to a bike that was Latihe cond tiesto. 

already hot enough to be chosen by the ; 

California Superbike School 8 years running ate 
na nutshell, it the quickest, best handling ae iT 
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EMEMBER CHOOSING YOUR FIRST FUN 
WATCH? WEARING YOUR FIRST PAIR OF 
$50 SNEAKERS? HEARING YOUR FIRST CD? 
YOU'LL FEEL THE SAME WAY AFTER 


READING YOUR FIRST GRAPHIC NOVEL! 


ROLLING STO! 
called DARK KNIGHT 
‘an unusually Moore and Miller 
ambitious and save done is to open 
gripping crime novel | up the tightly sealed 
























THE OBSERVER 
(London) said, “What 


























‘THE DARK KNIGHT 
Batman, nearly 60 years 
old, comes out of a 10- 
that features the panels of English and 
dramatic comeback | “American fantasy to 


of... Batman” and | allow the controversy 
said, SWAMP THING is | and moral confusion 
perbaps the brainiest | of the real world to 
‘and scariest borror | gush in.” 
Saghties”™ of the They're not like 

anything you've seen 
before, they're not 
what you'd expect, 
and they're certainly 
NOT comics 


‘THE VILLAGE VOICE 
said, "WATCHMEN can 
be read as break- 
downs for a terrific 
unmade film, graphic 
Brechtian theater, or 
best of all, a garish, 
daring metacomic. 


year retirement for one 
last bale. Gotham City 
will never be the same! 
200 pages. $12.95, 











There's a whole world 
of excitement here, 
and it's up to you to 
discover it NOW! See 
them at your local 
comics store, 
WaldenBooks or B. 
Dalton Bookseller. 


RONIN 
Assamurai adventure 
that begins in the Mid- 
dle Ages in Japan and 
ends in the computer- 
controlled cities of 21st 
century New York. 

310 pages. $12.95 



















WATCHMEN® 
In a world that ours 
could have heen, some- 
‘one is murdering the 
heroes and driving the 
world to the brink of 
nuclear war. The most 
acclaimed graphic 
novel of them all! 

416 pages. $14.9 






ORDER ONE (OR 
MORE) USING THE 
COUPON BELOW. 
























SWAMP THING ® 
A horror story like 
none other. Swamp 
Thing is an elemental 
force that fights both 
human and super- 
natural evils, 

176 pages. $10.95 


THE SHADOW 
‘Who knows what evil 
Turks in the hearts of 
‘men? The terrifying 
laugh of The Shadow is 
heard again asthe Mas- 
ter of Darkness returns. “s 
This time his violence zr 

ee Gis Ba wt Allan 46 weeks for delivery, Mal to: FSi; De 

128 pages. $12.95 


Lor money orders made out to DC Comics inc. in 
cable sales tax, 














“The Shadow is a rademark of Conde Nast Publications, Inc. © 1987. Ronn a trademark of DC Comics In. © 1987 Frank Miler Inc Al oter tiles and @ ae trademarks of DC Comics Inc. © 1987 





Relative ethics are the most 
despicable of a politician's non- 
criminal artifices. And this is the year 
to consider such things. Lying, 
cheating, plagiarizing—these by now 
standard sins of candidates striving for 
higher office—are bad enough, but 
once exposed, the potential harm is 
defused, and usually the sinner’s 
campaign. Extreme positions label 
candidates openly. Sooner or later, 
we know where the candidate stands. 
But with relative ethics—an ethical 
code that changes, chameleon-like, 
to suit the situation—you not only 
don’t know where the candidate 
stands on a particular issue (since he 
seems to be standing everywhere), 
you don’t know where he stands on 
anything. If he can change his 
opinion expediently once, he can do 
it again. 

When Senator Albert Gore, Jr., 
who's running for President, and 
his wife Tipper met with top 
entertainment executives in Los 
Angeles recently to make peace with 
the very industry which Tipper and 
her fellow PMRC founders have been 
assailing for two years, it was a perfect 
example of relative ethics, in a 
clumsy attempt to seduce an 
influential industry. The Gores 
wanted to meet privately and 
quietly with the entertainment heads 
(Norman Lear, Irving Azoff, Danny 
Goldberg, among others) without 
press attention. But somebody leaked 
a tape or a transcript to Daily Variety, 
who published a detailed account of 
the “informal session.” And the 
whole thing was clumsy because 48 
hours earlier the PMRC had 
sponsored a low-key “rock 
symposium” at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D.C., at which 
rock 'n roll was roundly trounced by 
the usual suspects—all pretty routine 
except that the opening address was 
made by Surgeon General Everett 
Koop, and the symposium was 
endorsed by the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, the National Mental 
Health Association, and the Youth 
Suicide National Center, which gives 
the foundless proposition that popular 
music is harmful an air of scientific 
credence. It’s the trick of smoke 
without fire. Ironically, if there is any 
black magic associated with rock ‘n 
roll, it’s the incredibly clever witches’ 
brew the PMRC have concocted to 
frighten the average parent. 

Which is what made the meeting in 
L.A. so insidious. In September 85 
Senator Gore sat stonily on the senate 
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committee conducting the infamous 
“rock porn’ hearings, instigated by 
the PMRC. Now both Gores, mindful 
of the value of the entertainment 
industry's support, especially in 
fundraising, claim the hearings were 
“a mistake,”’ and “sent the wrong 
message.” The meeting in L.A., 
according to Gore aides, was to 
“clean up misperceptions about Mrs. 
Gore's position.” “I understand the 
hearings frightened the artistic 
community; if | could re-write the 
script | certainly would,” Tipper said. 
Al Gore said: “I was not in favor of the 
hearing.” Tipper had earlier written in 
her book, the masterpiece Raising PG 
Kids in an X-Rated Society, that she 
and her husband had “reservations” 
about the hearings. 

Whereas it’s nice to hear the Gores 
say things like this today, the 
apologies are as meaningless as they 
are unmeant. The Gore name owes its 
recognition factor to Tipper’s crusade 
against rock. Now that the crusade no 
longer benefits Gore the candidate, 
the Gores pretend Tipper’s role is 
exaggerated and apologize for it, but 
do not give it up. 

‘As Danny Goldberg, president of 
Gold Mountain records and one of 
the most vocal critics of attempts to 
censor rock music, said: “Maybe 
there’s some feeling that you can 
attack rock music in Washington on a 
Monday and then come and be nice 
to the entertainment community on a 
Wednesday.” 

According to some attendees, the 
general sense was that the Gore 
strategy failed. Goldberg told Daily 
Variety he didn’t think the Gores 
“made a good impression on 
anyone,” while Miles Copeland, 
president of I.R.S. Records, said their 
preoccupation with rock lyrics 
“totally discredits them in my eyes." 

“The underlying philosophy behind 
the hearings is still there—that they 
have some unique ability to decide 
what's moral and that they want, by 
pressure of the senator's office, to 
impose that morality on every 
American family,” said Goldberg. 

| met Tipper Gore once, when | 
debated her on the Oprah Winfrey 
show. On camera, we argued 
passionately about whether or not 
rock was dangerous. After the show 
she tried to convince me she was 
much more moderate, that we 
probably had a lot of the same politics 
if we got to know each other better. 
She was very charming and very 
nervous. She told me she was 





absolutely against censorship and 
would love to do something to 
convince people of that. I challenged 
her to testify at Jello Biafra’s trial 
(which was due to start) as a friend 
of the court, to speak up for the 
importance of the artist to go 
uncensored. Itneed not have been as 
an endorsement of Biafra, just an 
anti-censorship statement. Of course 
she didn’t do it and she has avoided 
every arranged debate with me since. 
The PMRC are still aggressively 
lobbying for record labelling— 
censorship by stigmatizing. That label 
gives power to one group to 
determine what is good and bad, 
which will determine what sells well 
and what doesn’t, which will 


Our distributor, 
John. 


eventually determine what is 
produced, and that’s too much 
power to give anyone. 

Don’t vote for someone who either 
wants to censor music or supports that 
movement because it’s a popular 
conservative cause, or says he doesn’t 
but hasn’t the guts or desire to prove 
it, whatever he waffles on about 
at private meetings to dispel 
misperceptions. Bottom lines dispel 
misperceptions. The bottom line on 
the Gores is that they advocate and 
promote censorship, and they have 
done nothing tangible to disprove 
that yet. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 


The Corporation: Chairman of the Board: David H. Horowitz; 
President/CEO: Bob Guccione, Jr.; Secretary: Richard Keech 
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Introducing Anjelica Huston’s typically eccentric Cuervo Seal 
Hust mix Cuervo Gold, the premium tequila, with grapefruit juice and the sassy taste of 
cranberry juice...and relax Anjelica-style. 
CUERVO ESPECIAL ® TEQUILA. €0 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1987 HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTI 








Letters 
Edited by Alexandria 


Dewey defeats Truman—agai 


[This telegram was sent to Bob 
Guccione, Jr. the morning after it was 
announced SPIN was going out of 
business.] 
Congratulations! We always knew 
you had it in you. 
MCA Records 
Publicity Department 


PS. Now you and Bart Bull can have 
a great view of fancy Chinese 
restaurants standing on the 
unemployment line. 
Larry Solters [Senior Vice President] 
cc: Charlie Sexton 


Sting fans confused 


Well, SPIN, if you wanted to 
aggravate people by running that 
interview with Sting, you've 
succeeded with me. I, the reader, felt 
like an unwanted guest at a private 
(and painfully boring) party between 


the interviewer and the interviewee. 
Why should | read an article about 
Sting when I’m just going to feel like a 
fool afterward? | shall never again so 
much as glance at a photograph of 
him, now that | know he has 
strategically posed himself so that the 
viewer can stare into his soul at any 
time. How dare a man who is 
talented, good-looking, and smart 
make me feel like an ass for thinking 
so! Now that Sting has gotten in 
touch with his feminine nature, here's 
hoping he soon discovers his ego and 
deflates it before it blows his chances 
of respectability. 

Diane DiPiero 

New York, NY 


“FL was as thick as Sting from the 
Police I'd hack my own head off...."" 
The Mekons 
Leeds, England 


hick? Thick? Who are the 
Mekons?’” thinks Sting. 








Thank you for your article on Sting. 
Mr. Garbarini brought out a side of 
him that | really enjoyed meeting. 
The article gave me some insight on 
what it took from him to produce his 
record and my sympathies go out to 
him; his mother was obviously a 
great lady. | only ask one thing of 
him, that he give us a few more years 
of his thought-inspiring music before 
he retires to go off and become “a 
balding, rotund Jungian analyst.” 
Reggie Knoll 
Tacoma, WA 


Thanks to Vic Garbarini for his 
insightful “Invisible Son” article on 
Sting. It’s so refreshing to read about 
someone with such incredible talent 
and depth. It’s nice to know there are 
some musicians who actually think 
about life and the world outside of 
spandex and mousse. 

Maureen Brunetti 

Rego Park, NY 


AIDS column 


Celia Farber’s column on AIDS was 
very informative and well-written. As 
a medical beat reporter for our 
campus newspaper, | cover AIDS 
stories a lot, but this is the first time 
I've ever heard of AL-721. As soon as 


I finished reading Farber’s column, | 
began calling physicians and health 
educators about this cure. Covering 
AIDS fascinates me. I'm envious 
of Farber’s sources! How did she get 
such good contacts? I'm looking 
forward to reading more of her AIDS 
columns. 
Dawn C. Wolfe 
The Daily Anthenaeum 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, WV 


And in this corner, Mojo Nixon 


I couldn't believe my eyes when | 
walked into a bookstore today and 
saw the December issue of SPIN on 
the shelf. And what an issue! An 
interview with Sting. A Legs McNeil 
article on that over-the-edge guy, 
Crispin Glover. A heart-wrenching 
story about Jaco Pastorius. And an 
interview with Mojo Nixon. Where 
else but SPIN?! Elvis is indeed 
everywhere. Welcome back. 

Bonnie Barber 

Boston, MA 


Hi SPIN, glad you're back. By far my 
favorite article in your return issue 
was your interview with Mojo Nixon. 
You should hire him as a record 
reviewer. 


What surprised me was SPIN wasting 
good paper on an interview with 
George Michael! | traveled in 
England about a month ago and 
recall reading a newspaper interview 
in which he claimed Americans 
“accept a degree of poverty and 
homelessness.” | think we care more 
than that. Michael won't get any 
respect for this bleating. 
Let's put him in a room with Mojo 
Nixon and put the results on 
television. It'll be a hit. 

Julie LaBomascus 

Mayville, WI 


Thanks! Now send money 


Life is worth living again! Keep up the 
g00d work! 

Paula Coletta 

Annapolis, MD 


Glad to see you back. Two months 
without SPIN is well, two. 
months without SPIN. 








Ray Koterga 
Hollywood, FL 


My life has been sad, lonely, and 
tragic the last few weeks. You see, 
my subscription experienced a 
“cessation.” My monthly joyous jog 


to the mailbox was suddenly and 
brutally crushed. Well, I'm ready 
again, dammit. I can’t believe I’m 
giving you more money. But now 
you're irreverent, informative, and 
just damn independent. SPIN: no 
strings attached. GOD BLESS. 
AMERICA! Junior, way to go, we're 
all behind you. You're the ballsiest 
journalist anywhere. Well, here | go 
again. (Sounds like Ronnie, huh?) 
Chris Milner 
Roswell, NM 





First of all I'd like to thank you for 
bringing back the magazine. | was 
getting worried that I’d have to start 
reading something real hip like Time 
again. I've got a question that is 
probably unanswerable. Why do you 
guys put assholes like Sting or 
Michael Jackson on the cover when 
the articles about them aren’t even 
the highlight of the issue? Can this be 
stopped, or is it all controlled by the 
marketing staff? Mojo Nixon would 
make a better model. Finally, | 
thought the bit about Crispin Glover 
was great. That guy is an asshole, but 
he'd make a good cover too. Well, 
stick around for 20 years and maybe 
you'll become as sickening-sweet as 
Rolling Stone. 

Graham Benson 

Roselle, IL 





Our UX 


tapes deliver higher highs, 
lower lows and wider dynamic range. 

‘You don't simply play the blues. You 
reach down into your soul and pull the music 
out, one note ata time. Every sultry low, every 
blistering high and every riffin between is 
an extension of the musician himself. 

You can't fake that. But you can reproduce 
it—on the Sony UX series. 

Sony UX-ES, for example, offers the finest 
frequency response and dynamic range of any 
high bias tape we've ever formulated. 

Going even further is the Sony UX-Pro, 
the tape Audio Magazine rates as “overall...the 
best of the type IIs'* With its unique ceramic 
guide system and reinforced shell, the UX-Pro 
provides our quietest tape housing ever. 

The Sony UX series, Now 
when a musician tells it exactly s ON Y. 
like it is, so will your tape. : 








‘Reprinted with permission from Audio Magazine, © Diamandis! 
(© 1987 Sony Corporation af America. Sony and The One and Only 
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Sleve Conway 


FL 


Slammin’ Watusis, 





a Subway Gunman, 


Rosie Flores, 


lho do the Watusis trace 
their ancestry to? 
Kiss, the Dickies, the 
Damned, Jackie McClean, 
Jimmy Reed, and Francis 
the Talking Mule. 
What kind of dwellings do 
the Watusis dwell in? 
In 10-year-old hermitage houses, with a 
moat around them, in a once exclusive 
neighborhood in the near northwest side 
of Chicago. 
What kind of art decorates the Watusis’ 
walls? 
Autographed pictures of John Lee 
Hooker, Elvis Presley picture discs, 
Godzilla, El Sexo Rojas, 14 saxophonists, 
Lee Watusi with a live snake around his 
neck (autographed), and Vincent van 
Gogh's “Starry Night.” 
What kind of car do the Watusis drive? 
1963 turquois, four-door Impalas, with the 
big trunk and a Delco AM radio that 
picks up WBEE, all-jazz radio from 
Harvey, Illinois. 
What do the Watusis eat for breakfast? 
Crunchy Granola. 
Where do the Watusis go for Polish 
sausage? 
To Original Jimmy's, at the corner of 
Maxwell and Halsted, 
What truths do the Watusis hold to be self- 
evident? 
A piece of bread with peanut butter on it 
always lands on the floor face down 
What type of birth control do the Watusis 
use? 
Extra-strength Ramses, lubricated with 
sperm killer and 1001 tiny feelers, which 
are like using fire hoses. 
What is the Watusis' favorite tribe? 
The Chicago Bulls. 
Where do the Watusis go to bowl? 
Waveland, on Western. I's an older-motif 
type of place, open 24 hours, with 40 
alleys, and a big flashing neon sign out in 
front. 
Do the Watusis fish? 
Some Watusis will catch fish, but not touch 
them, while others will eat them, but won't 
look at them. 


Johnny Clegg, 
Willy DeVille, 


qu 
eo 


How to Tell a Rock Critic From 


Julie Brown, 
Anton Corbijn 


What holidays do the Watusis celebrate? 
September 18, the day Jimi died. 
What religious experiences do the 
Watusis have? 
To get worked up, the Watusis get into a 
circle and chant “Wa-wa-wa-wa" to a 
fever pitch, then scream “Watusi" as loud 
as possible and run out onstage singing 
“Nature Boy.” Once the Watusis drove 
through the Himalayas to Bloomington, 
Indiana, to see the Dalai Lama, and were 
the absolute last people allowed in. But 
the most religious experience the Watusis 
had was playing with Sleepy LaBeet. 
How do the Watusis judge a man? 
By how well he bunts. 
How does a Watusi brush his teeth? 
Very violently, until the mirror gets so 
splattered with toothpaste, the Watusi can 
no longer see his face. 
What do the Watusis wear to get dressed 
up? 
Bermuda shorts. 
What brand of scouring pads do the 
Watusis prefer? 
Some Watusis will eat off plates, but not 
wash them; others wash them, but won't 
eat off them; but most Watusis just throw 
them away. 
Which are the Watusis' favorite two 
ingredients in Bishop's Chili Sauce? 
Cumin and cilantro. 
What's beyond the Watusis’ 
comprehension? 
The chili rellenos at La Pasadida on 
Ashland and Division, 
What's the Watusis' cure for the blues? 
The oldest blues records that can be 
found, where they still played electric 
guitar like Lightnin’ Hopkins. 
What do the Watusis find erotic? 
Navels, ear lobes, and a lack of excess 
baggage. 
How do the Watusis let a girl down easy? 
Smile and walk away backwards. 

—Scott Cohen 


What you get is: 
(L-R) Frank Raven, Benny (B.B.) Sapphire, 
Lee Pope, Mark Durante, Clay Watusi 
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ou are riding in an un- 
crowded subway car at an 
off-peak hour. Directly 
across from you sits a 
squirrelly white man in his 
early thirties, his thinning hair puff- 
ing ineffectually around a prema- 
turely receding hairline. He's 
wearing a plaid shirt and unflatter- 
ingly amorphous Levi's. Looking up 
from his paperback, he stares with 
inappropriate intensity through 
glasses which, from your perspec- 
tive, make his eyes look like tiny 
smudges of newsprint. Below what 
appears to be the baggy knee of his, 
right pant leg, a dirty sneaker taps 
an irregular but determined rhythm 
to music that no one else can hear. 
Js he a rock critic or a subway 
gunman? 
Before such an enigma most 





HOW TO TELL A 
ROCK CRITIC FROM A 
SUBWAY GUNIVIAN 


Henry Porter 


mortals understandably stand baf- 
fled. Yet the answer may mean their 
lives. With the proper analytic strat- 
egy, any man or woman can learn 
to decipher this mystery. Consider: 

1. Ishe riding alone? Because of 
their ability to get into otherwise im- 
penetrable nightclubs for free, rock 
critics are often able to enlist travel- 
ing companions. These compan- 
ions are known in the trade as "plus 
ones.” Subway gunmen, on the 
other hand, always travel alone, for 
obvious reasons. 

2. Look at the book. Ifit's Roland 
Barthes's Mythologies, Dick Heb- 
dige's Subculture: The Meaning of 
Style, or an anthology of Love and 
Rockets comics, he’s a rock critic. If 
it's a self-help book or any sort of 
handbook, he's a subway gunman. 
Ifit's not a book but a copy of Roll- 


jing Stone, he could be either. 
(Note: A rock critic will ry to hide the 
magazine, a subway gunman will 
try to hide behind it. Ifit's a copy of 
Rock & Roll Confidential, he is 
probably both. Change to another 
subway car immediately. 

3. Look at his hands. The critic's 
hands are covered with paper-cuts 
and bruises from prying open car- 
tons of promotional records, tapes, 
and CDs and from hanging up on 
publicists. The gunman’s hands are 
smooth and well cared for from 
hours of polishing his weapon and 
writing notes to Jodie Foster and 
Howard Stern. 

4, If he is carrying a shoulder 
bag full of records—both rock crit- 
ics and subway gunmen like to trav- 
el carrying a book and records just 
incase the world ends or they meet 
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an impressionable potential sex 
partner before the train reaches the 
next stop—look at the records. 
Subway gunmen prefer Grateful 
Dead albums; rock critics prefer 
Grateful Dead albums. Look closely 
for the “loaned for promotion only” 
stamp. This used to be a lot easier. 
But then, the subway also used to 
be safe. 

5. Produce a household tool and 
ask him for five dollars. If he says 
he's waiting on “just a whole lot of 
checks” himself, he's a rock critic. 


—John Leland and 
Brian Cullman 


Subway gunman Bernhard Goetz 


and SPIN rock critic. Can you tell 
which is which? 
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Johnny Clegg is a strange one. In Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, at age 14, 
he was cutting school to hang out in 
the streets and migrant workers’ hos- 
tels, playing guitar with Zulu street 
musicians and learning traditional 
warriors’ dances—all very illegal. 

“There used to be competitions on 
rooftops of buildings—flat cleaners 
and migrant workers dancing. Inevi- 
tably the caretaker would come up, 
see this white boy,and call the police. | 
would be charged with trespassing. | 
was arrested at 15 ina migrant hostel. 
The first time the workers were indif- 
ferent. They felt, ‘Well, the whites 
have come for their boy.’ But | went 
back and told them | wanted to keep 
learning the dancing. After a while, 
the workers were sticking up for me; 
when the police came, they'd say, 
“He's our boy.” 

“Fm a member of three different 
[Zulu] clans, family kinship groups. 
Every Christmas, | have to perform 
with dancing groups in the communi- 
ties. | have an obligation to see if any 
of my homeboys are in trouble. If 
they've been arrested or need a job, | 
have to help them out.” 

Johnny Clegg, the white Zulu, has 
spent 20 years subverting apartheid 
by embracing black South African cul- 
tures—especially Zulu—in the most 
personal way. As a musician, you 
could say he made Graceland years 
before Paul Simon. Along with his 
musical guru and comrade Sipho 
Mchunu, Clegg founded Juluka, 
South Africa's first integrated pop 
group, whose two American-released 
LPs added to the African music hub- 
bub of the early eighties. Juluka’s per- 
formances before integrated audi- 
ences in South Africa were often 
illegal under apartheid. When 
Mchunu opted to return home to run 
his family’s cattle farm, Clegg took 
‘two Juluka members and founded Sa- 
vuka (“We have arisen” in Zulu), 
whose debut LP Third World Child 
sports some fairly direct anti-apart- 
heid lyrics. And yet, despite harass- 
ment and censorship, Savuka are 
allowed to continue. 

“Because I've learned to survive 
for so long walking a tightrope, | can 
say things onstage in South Africa no 
one else can say. | can talk about peo- 
plein detention. | know how to putt. | 
use double entendre.” 

Ironically, the post-Graceland glow 
makes Savuka seem more commer- 
cial and more accessible; some may 
even hear them as influenced by Paul 
Simon, a notion Clegg rejects. 

Then too, Savuka’s lyrics have po- 
litical implications where Simon's do 
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Dennis Keeley 


NY CLEGG: 


CONFESSIONS 
OF A WHITE ZULU 


not. And because Savuka is doing 
their thing inside South Africa, their 
every act has political significance, 
thanks to the Kafkaesque machina- 
tions of apartheid. 

“It's important for people to under- 
stand that apartheid is more than ra- 
cial discrimination; it's ethnic 
discrimination. On the radio, you 
have English radio, Afrikaans radio, 
Zulu radio, Sotho radio. You don't 
hear English songs on Afrikaans ra- 
dio; you don't hear a Zulu song on 
Sotho radio. The government has a 
stranglehold on the music scene. If 


Savuka and other crossover bands are 
doing anything, it's contributing to a 
national conciousness, whether it's a 
white man doing Zulu dances or a 
‘colored’ man doing Indian songs. 
This is crucial for breaking cultural 
straitjackets. This has never been 
allowed.” 

Johnny Clegg may not be a card- 
carrying political activist, but he’s 
definitely on the cultural front lines, 
with music his only weapon, a con- 
stant thorn in the side of apartheid ap- 
paratchiks. No doubt most white 
South Africans find his actions incom- 


prehensible if not contemptible; he's 
also come under fire from some black 
activists who see his love affair with 
Zulu culture as dangerously support- 
ive of tribalism. But he commands re- 
spect among most foes of apartheid 
because he’s been putting his body on 
the line for 20 years. 

“1 see myself as an African,"” he 
muses. “I don’t have English roots 
whatsoever. So I’m just trying to find 
what an African identity can mean for 
me.” 


—Randall F. Grass 
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JULIE BROWN'S 
FIRST KISS 


I NEVER wanted to be a boy. I've always known | was 
a girl and liked it. | ALWAYS had a purse. From a very 
‘small age on, | just had to have one; it's a biological 
trait of women—the purse gene. For storage and atti- 
tude, it’s always been a necessity. 

I remember my first kiss. | had just gotten out of 
Catholic school, which was like prison, and | felt 
completely liberated being in public school. There 
was this one guy that | picked out of the Robert Fulton 
Junior High School Annual. He was totally gorgeous. 
| had to find him in school, and he was really cute 
... blonde and blue-eyed. And that's not really the 
kind of guy | like, | like dark men. I'm not into that 
California kind of guy. 

‘Anyway, at the moment that’s what I was into. He 
had a real baby face and a good jawline...a VERY 
good jawline for a thirteen-year-old. He was a grade 
ahead of me...AN OLDER MAN! 

So | had to find out who his friends were and some- 
how acknowledge to him that | was interested. I really 
worked on this for about a month (he was really shy), 
and then finally he began talking to me. And then | 
think he asked me to walk him home one day—he 
lived near my house—and he kissed me goodbye. 
That just flipped me out. That was so terrifying to me 
that | don’t think | liked him after that. It was too 
powerful. 

The first kiss | really liked was when I was in high 
school. There was this guy who always liked me, but! 
didn’t like him. | mean, | liked him as a friend, not as 
a boyfriend. We ended up going to different high 
schools, and | was really sad that we were going to be 
parted. We had graduated from junior high school to- 
gether, and | was going to miss him. He was really 
funny. 

That summer | went around the country with my 
family, and when | came back we had both gone 
through puberty. | left flat-chested, and | came back 
with breasts. My friends all wanted to know, “How 
did you DO that?” 

He'd suddenly gotten really immense, with these 
huge muscles, and | saw him and went, “I think | like 
him now.” And | decided it was time for us to start 
dating. And we did, but it took him about two months 
to get up the nerve to kiss me. | was getting really 
frustrated because | wasn't sure if | should initiate it. 
Itscared me. But finally HE did. And itwas THE BEST! 








—Reported by Chip Stern 














y here. Look at the pic on the album cover: no 
te |, must not be a countrypolitan deal. Doesn't look all 
ple new Nash sincerity, either. | get it: Manuel of Holly- 
idekick. Nudie tailored El, fer God's sake. Check out the 
jon and arrangements by Pete Anderson. Dwight Yoakam 
fad stuff, huh? 

nore guitar than Dwight does,” says an indignant Rosie 
solo album is now taking its shot at the country charts 
he doesn’t. I'm more influenced by the Texas sound. He's 
Kentucky and California. I'm also very much influenced 
lly. We're both doing traditional music, like Randy Travis 
iit, but we each have our own sound. If | hadn't used Pete. | 

tag ‘the female Dwight Yoakam’ would have been hung on me. 
, a former member of the Screamin’ Sirens, has been mixing 
ith country music since 1975, touring with such outfits as the 
; Children (an all-girl “‘country/rock psychedelic band"), and a 
10 called Sweetfire. Now she opens for George Jones. And though 
¢s includes a swing through the now fashionable Tex-Mex country 
h Los | Lobos's David Hidalgo on accordion, this is no coattail conjunto. 
“After all, she’s from San Antonio, where every other house has a bathtub 
~ Mary and the airwaves are rife with the sounds of pedal steel and accordions 


have rarely gotten over. Rosie has the pipes, the 
|. But today, in the Nashville biz, that (sadly) may not 


—Tanya Indiana “4 





TRIUMPH 
DEVILLE 


It's frigging cold, the coldest day of a bleak new 
winter and I'm walking through the East Village 
wondering if Willy DeVille’s really going to 
church at 6:00 like his PR guy said. Said Willy 
goes to church now, regular, and I'm hoping | 
can go along, hear some real Latin rhythms, 
and watch Willy stocking some goodwill away 
for the last dance. 

Lisa, his second wife, the one credited with 
pulling him out of the black holes he hits be- 
tween Catholicism and the Drifters, lets me in 
the apartment. Willy appears, flapping skeletal 
arms, cold, cold, damn cold, and then this 
thing, this hallucination with legs comes out of 
the back room and goes straight for Willy's 
groin. But it's okay, it's only Giacomo, a six- 
month-old bulldog, who looks like Ed Meese 
and who has just discovered sex. 

DeVille's new album, produced by Mark 
Knopfler, is called Miracle, which is what it 
may need. It's got that fat, lonely Knopfler gui- 
tar crawling all over it, but it's stiffing in the 
despite the inclusion of “Storybook Love” in 
Rob Reiner’s The Princess Bride. Doing okay 
in Europe, though. Welcome to the Willy De- 
Ville story. 

It's the tale of Billy Borsey, a kid who was 
born on the New York/Connecticut state line 
and took it as a dare. Lines are meant to be 
crossed, and the first one was 14th Street, into 
the Village as a fat, freckled 14-year-old who 
wanted to cross another line, the blues one. “I 
loved Muddy Waters. | loved John Lee Hooker. 
!loved Mississippi John Hurt. |loved'em all. . . 
I wanted to have yellow eyeballs. Then | ran 
into John Hammond, Jr., and | thought, ‘Wow, 
here's a white guy like myself, and he's doing 
it’... He coulda been as big as the Rolling 
Stones, if not bigger, he was brilliant. Every- 
body was wearing Beatle haircuts, he always 
had his slicked back. He was a killer .. . 
Snakeskin jacket . . . Very sharp guy.” 

Billy was living in cardboard boxes then, 
lucky if he found an open hallway. Rhythm & 
blues is night music, and he found his own 
sound on empty streets at 3 A.M., inspired by 
the shimmering, suicidal emotionalism of the 
Drifters: the slow Latin beat that says, “game 
over," the soaring vocals that say, “I can take 
it.” Billy began to create a new image for him- 
self. He took on his mom's ace maiden name, 
DeVille; he grew a parody of a gigolo’s mous- 
tache; and began wearing sleek suits, thin ties, 
and Italian shoes. 

He lucked out. It's 1976 at CBGB's, he's got 
a band together and he’s fronting it with Nth- 








degree rave-ups, balladsthat soundasiftheen- 
tire terrfying thrill of the Brill Building has been 
funneled into his voice. And Mink DeVille and 
all the other bands suddenly start nailing re- 
cord contracts. “It really wasn't the band,” he 
says. Outside, in 1987, the wind rockets cold 
around the house. “It's was more like the time 
period. Like psychedelia was a time period, El- 
vis Presley's rock ‘n' roll was a time period. 
You had so many diversified bands: You had 
Blondie who didn't sound like the Ramones 
and the Ramones didn't sound like Television 
and that didn't sound like Mink DeVille. . 

Ten years later, you look at the shakedown, 
and you wonder Who Made It and Why, and 
the answer comes down to the smartasses, 
the bands who mixed their rehab sixties pop 
with irony. Willy's sin was that he believed in 
what he sang, that it was as valid then as twen- 
ty years in either direction. Willy didn't wink, 
couldn't wink, because you can only wink if 
there's someone else there, and his songs, the 
good ones, are written by a man completely 
alone. 

The critics liked him, and his frenzied live 
shows always packed clubs, but the record 
boys didn’t know what to do with him. His third 
Capitol release, Le Chat Bleu, feaked ‘em 
completely: Here’s Willy coming back from 
France with a bunch of cabaret tunes. With ac- 
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cordion solos, fchrissakes. The pinheads 
barely released it, didn’t know it was a master- 
piece, “but then the import orders started com- 
ing in and they saw it was selling more than my 
other records, so somebody made a mistake. 
Got me Top Vocalist in Rolling Stone.” Got him 
dropped from his label, too. 

He moved to New Orleans, he divorced his 
wife. He got into the usual sinkholes, drinking, 
drugging, coming up for air, going down; three 
records for Atlantic, among them the near-per- 
fect Sportin’ Life; a new marriage; anew man- 
ager; a new label. Maybe a miracle, or maybe 
a movie: He's got a part in his old pal Mickey 
Rourke’s new flick, Homeboy, he's got to put a 
band together for a spring tour, maybe corral 
Knopfler into coming along. In the fireplace, 
the fire's burned down to embers. 

| ask him if his going to church today is 
something new. 

“You don't go to church?” He unscissors his 
legs and sits up. Suddenly he's talking, still low 
and guarded, but the answer tape isn't playing 
in his head anymore: It's real time. He's back in 
Catholic school: “I was the kid who used to 
take money out of the poor box, and the stuff 
the nuns taught you about feeling every lash 
that Christ felt as he walked up the Mount of 
Skulls, and when they placed the crown of 
thorns on his head and blood ran down his 





face, and the humiliation, and the nails that 
pierced his skin, and his hands as each ham- 
mer pounded a nail through his hand, and his 
poor weak body looking down. . . . And all that 
stuff scared the shit out of me. | don't believe in 
that. | mean, | believe in Christ, that Christ was. 
| also believe that if there was a holocaust to- 
morrow, that all the people left around would 
probably found a religion around Elvis Presley. 
Or Alan Freed. | would say that Alan Freed 
died for our sin: i 

He pauses. “Yeah, we go to church. . . You 
have to find faith in something. | think it's easier 
to believe in angels than it is in God some- 
times, ‘cause | don't think God has time to 
screw around with us. So you have to believe 
in your angels. . ..” 

What do you mean when you say angels? 

“Somewhat like the angels they told you, 
when you were a little kid, used to stand by 
your bed when you said your prayers. Only in- 
stead of having one, you probably have about 
four, five, maybe three, maybe two. But they 
guard you all the time and they can only sug- 
gest. Like, they're the ones who tell you ‘Your 
tape might be running out, you'd better check 
it’ Those voices, they can only suggest, they 
can't push.” 

I can feel Lisa staring at the back of my head, 
wondering what I'm thinking. I'm thinking that 
this is a line Willy won't let himself cross. I'm 
thinking that this is pretty lovely. 

“All| can figure is that I've got a gift that | was 
born with. | have this talent that I'm supposed 
to share with people. It's a power, it's like all of 
a sudden having a gun and not knowing what 
you're supposed to do with it. You point it at 
yourself, point it at other people, what are you 
supposed to do with it? Maybe you can blow 
the lock off something and kick in the door, get 
the jewels in there. . ..” He shakes his head. 
“Before, | was on this self-destructive thing. 
You end up punishing yourself for some rea- 
‘son, until [you do] the worst that can be done at 
that time, and then you say, ‘Wow, man, wake 
up, look at what you're doing, you're doing it 
again... . You stay drunk for two weeks at a 
time, don't eat, stay drunk, falling in the bath- 
tub, shooting yourself full of heroin, destroying 
yourself...” 

The fire's died down completely and the 
apartment's cold. Willy's lost in reverie, the 
afternoon sun slanting in behind him. It's a 
freeze-frame, a stasis, East Village Vermeer. 
But now Willy's in that other place again, talk- 
ing to angels. 

“If you don't have the right life, you're not 
gonna have the right art. Doesn't mean getting 
up and eating Wheaties every morning, it's just 
your outlook, It's a struggle every day. . . Time 
goes faster and faster. Every day goes faster 
and faster.” 

Willy wants to take Giacomo for a walk; he's 
talked out. It's growing dark outside and I'm 
feeling overwhelmed with another man's 
sadness. 

I'm outside his door, glad to go, him just as 
glad to get rid of me, and I'm not going to ask if | 
can go to church with him. His church isn’t one 
you can walk into. His dog pulls him east, into 
the darkness. 














—Ty Burr 





| was at Warner Brothers in L.A. one day, in the 
‘summer of ‘84, before the first issue of SPIN, and | 
‘saw some incredible photographs of Captain Beef- 
heart lying on a clutlered desk. They were black 
and white works of art: Beefheart in the desert 
among Joshua trees. The prints were on cheap 
photographic paper, but looked like black and grey 
lacquer. There was so much soul in each picture 
that | expected the figure to move around, as if by 
enchantment it had been imprisoned in that two- 
dimensional slick print. 

| wrote down the arrogant name of the photogra- 
pher from the sticker on the back: Ze Famous An- 
ton Corbijn. The address was in London. When | 
got back to New York | wrote to him, 

He never replied. But, one day he showed up at 
‘our old offices, a tall, thin Dutch fellow all in black. 
He smiled and spoke warmly and seemed to sniff 
the air as if checking the creativity content of the 
atmosphere. When he went back to London he sent 
us pictures. 

Since then we've published his memorable and 
often haunting images of Miles Davis, Sting, Eno, 
Jim Kerr, Al Green, Siouxsie, Pete Townshend, 
Bono, and David Bowie, among many others, And 
now he’s released a series of six posters—por- 
traits of Bono, Bowie, Siouxsie, Beefheart, Miles, 
and Townshend. The posters are $15 each, on top- 
quality stock, and they're distributed by Art Unlim- 
ited, 450 Sixth Avenue, 6th Floor, NYC 10011 (tel: 
(212) 246-3940). Miles is the best seller: Appar- 
ently people buy them three at a time and place 
them in a row. 

‘$15 each? Get the lot! We did, and they're going 
to hang in our new offices. They look great. 

‘Oh yeah, last month we finally got to publish 
‘some of his Beefheart pictures. They still give that 
eerie sense that if it's possible to use a camera to 
steal souls, then that's what Ze Famous must do. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 

















A Festival/Symposium 
about Cage's work 
and its influence. 


February 22-27, 1988. 


HIGHLIGHTS WILL INCLUDE: 

® A new commissioned lecture 
by John Cage 

@ The premiere of “Music for Four" 
by the Arditti Quartet 

© SongBooks by the 
American Music/Theatre Group 


‘© Other major performances 


© Lectures by Norman ©. Brown and 
other distinguished guests 
© Panels and special presentations 
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MUSIC IN ACTION 


THE PMRC -- MORE TROUBLE THAN YOU THINK! 


To date, the PMRC has scored some stunning PR coups. They've lined up congressional members, 
the PTA and the American Academy of Pediatrics as part of their “coalition.” These alliances give the 
impression that the experts who should know -- pediatricians and the PTA -- confirm the claims that 
music is damaging the children of America. 


To a lot of people in our industry, the PMRC doesn’t seem like a real threat. After all, we have a First 
Amendment. But pressure groups like the PMRC in 1921 mounted a headline-grabbing media 
campaign claiming that the film business was riddled with sex and perversion. The coverage crippled 
the film industry, cut boxoffice revenues in half, and forced the creation of the Hayes Board, which 
censored films for more than forty years. We had a First Amendment then too. 


Those of us who care about music need to show that the PMRC does not represent the American 
majority. One way to do it: sign the petition below! 


This petition will be presented to the FCC, the Justice Department, and other governmental agencies 
currently being swayed by the PMRC. 


Simply signing your name and sending in this page may help ensure that you can hear the music you 
enjoy as easily tomorrow as you can today. 


I want to state my support for American freedom. 

I believe in the American Constitution and its Bill of Rights. I object to the attack on freedom of 
expression being mounted by groups attacking rock, rap and pop music. I oppose pressure tactics 
being used by groups like the PMRC and Decency In Media to get the FCC to remove music the leaders 
of these groups dislike from the air. 


l oppose laws -- like the one in San Antonio, Texas -- that prevent some people from attending concerts 
city officials don't care for. I object to the arrest of an 18-year old store clerk in Calloway, Florida 
for selling a rap record. And I object to the arrest of bandleader Jello Biafra in California for selling 
material “harmful to minors” when that material was a reproduction in his album of a piece of art 
shown in gallery exhibits all over the world. 


I may not like every form of music, but I believe it all has a right to exist. That freedom is what America 
is about. 














Music In Action + 155 East 55th Street - New York, NY 10022 - Suite 6-H + 212-593-0360 
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Def Leppard’s 
Joe Elliott is right 


on course. 
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TEE FOR TWO 


At a municipal golf course in Dallas, Texas, Joe 
Elliott, lead singer of Def Leppard, is on the first tee, 
a 340-yard par 4 with a dogleg left, and sand traps 
on either side of the green. Joe addresses the ball, 
swings, and sends it 200 yards straight down the 
fairway, before it veers severely left, and rolls 
another 60 yards 

“Nice drive, Joe.” 

“Pretty unorthodox, | must say. | got a fierce 
slice, and I can’t get rid of it. Usually the ball will go 
straight for about 120 yards, and then it just spins 
off to the left.” 

“Want to walk or take the cart?” 

“Usually | take the cart because | can get around 
in about two hours instead of four, but today | feel 
like walking. For me, golf is the fresh air, and the 
space away from crowds. It’s a game that no matter 
how many times you play it, it’s never ever the 
same. And I’m never as good as | wish | was." 

“How good are you?” 

“‘'m very average. | shoot about 90-95.” 

“How long have you been playing?” 

“On and off, since | was about 12. That’s when | 
stole my first set of golf clubs, from a little pitch- 
and-putt course in Sheffield. You just got a six-iron 
and a putter, and when | got to the ninth hole, | just 
didn’t go back to the clubhouse, | just ran off. In all 
honesty, | get in about four rounds a year. We're 
traveling all the time, so | don’t get the time. It gets 
dark by five o'clock, so you have to get on the 
course by at least one, and one is always when 
we're in the air or in an airport, and we usually 
travel on our days off, so unless | get up at eight 


o'clock in the morning the day after a gig, Ican’tdo 
it. It was a lot easier on the Pyromania tour to get 
golf in. The stage on that tour was a lot simpler. It 
was at one end, and all the gear was in and out real 
quick, and you could actually go for a game of golf 
after the sound check. With the in-the-round stage 
we're taking out on tour this time and all the 
equipment, we don’t get to sound check to maybe 
four-thirty, five o'clock. Unless | get luminous golf 
balls and a luminous course, which I’ve yet to see, 
I'm kind of stumped.” 

“There's your ball, Joe, about 80 yards from the 
green. What club are you using?” 

“Pitching wedge. Unfortunately, pitching is the 
worst area of my game.” 

Joe's shot falls short of the green. 

“My best area is my driving and my putting. If | 
can pitch to 20 feet of the hole, | think | can 
guarantee myself a par.” 

“Nice par, Joe.” 


Joe's drive off the second tee, a 485-yard par 4, 
hops over a bunker on the left and stops a few feet 
before the rough. 

“What's a Def Leppard, Joe?”’ 

“There's no such thing as a Def Leppard. | 
suppose I'm one, and there's four others in the 
band. It’s just a name.” 

“When you thought of the name, you had no. 
image to go with it?” 

“Just the sound. It sounded good. ‘Def Leppard.” 
‘And it sounded different. It’s a name people look at 
and go, ‘What?’ Have you ever said a word over 


and over and it started sounding ridiculous?” 

“Ointment.” 

“Yeah. And the more you repeat it, you get to the 
point where you can hardly even say it.” 

“When you say Def Leppard, | think of a deaf 
leper.” 

Joe reaches the green in two more shots and two- 
putts for the bogie. 


The third hole isa 390-yard dogleg right par 4. Joe's 
drive lands about 200 yards down the left side of 
the fairway. 

“How come you don’t use a heavy metal 
driver?” 

“I never saw an all-metal driver until about eight 
weeks ago, at the pro shop in this club. They're not 
called woods now, they're called metals. But a 
one-metal don’t sound right.” 

“Do you belong to a country club?” 

“Na. | don't belong to any clubs. I've got a set of 
clubs and that's it.” 

“What kind are they?” 

“Spalding Executives, which | got cheap off one 
of our bus drivers, who thought he was left-handed, 
but found out he was right-handed. I’m left- 
handed.” 





The next fairway, a narrow 505-yard par-5, is lined 
with woods on the left side, which Joe's ball 
disappears into. 





Rick Savage and God-like beauty. 
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Looking for a few good golfers: (L-R): Phil Collen, 
Joe Elliott, Rick Savage, Steve Clark, Rick Allen. 





“What kind of ball are you using?” 

“Dunlop 65. | normally find them all, and | use 
the ones that don’t have splits in them. They tend to 
be Dunlop 65s for some reason. | very rarely buy 
new balls. | can’t be bothered. | hit into the woods 
and the rought a lot, and while I'm looking for 
mine, | find two others. I'm that kind of golfer. 

“Do you get attached to your balls?” 

“Depends upon which ones you're talking 
about. Put it this way, if | got a hole-in-one, and | 
never have, | would put the ball on my fireplace, on 
a little cup, and polish it every day. And if I'm on 
the eighteenth hole and I'm still playing the same 
ball | started off with, | tend to undershoot, to make 
sure | don’t lose it.” 

Unable to find his ball, Joe takes the two penalty 
strokes and winds up with a double-bogie seven. 

The fifth hole. When it lands, Joe's seven-iron, 
hit with average backspin, slightly indents the 
surface of the green, which he repairs, and then 
proceeds to two-putt for a par 3 

“What movie would you most want Def Leppard 
to do the theme music for?’” 

“Under a pseudonym, Spinal Tap. | know for a 
fact that we could have ridiculed heavy metal a lot 
better than they did. | think Spinal Tap is brilliant, 
but with some of the crap knocking around, we're 
quite capable of writing some complete and utter 
trash, with real shitty, sexist, over-the-top stupid 
Iyrics."” 

“Why under a pseudonym?” 
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“Because | wouldn’t want people to think we 
were being serious, which they would if it said 
‘music and lyrics by Def Leppard.’ ” 


The fairway of the sixth, a 470-yard par 4, is 
enclosed by a stand of tall pines on either side, 
tumbles down a long hillside, then abruptly rises 
before a green struck with shadows and bunkers to 
the right. 

“Who are your golf heroes?” 

“(like Lee Trevino, because | get the impression 
that he’s a rock ‘n’ roller, attitude-wise. He seems 
to be a noncomformist, and | like that. | think Jack 
Nicklaus is one of the best golfers ever, as is Arnold 
Palmer. | had a great affection in 1971 fora little old 
guy called Gene Sarazen. He was 71 years old 
playing in the British Open, and he shot a hole-in- 
one ona par 3, which | thought was real cool. And 
the next day he played the hole again, and the 
cameras were on him to see if he could do it again, 
and he shot straight into a bunker about 18 feet 
below the green, and everyone said, ‘See, he 
couldn't do it again,’ and he chipped it right up into 
the air and it went plunk, in the cup, and got down 
in two. From that moment on, he was my hero.”” 

“Ever get frustrated and lose your cool?” 

“If hit a 200-yard drive and it just misses a 
green, it doesn’t annoy me. If | hit a 200-yard drive 
and it goes in the woods, it doesn’t annoy me. It's 
when | get a real good shot, and | got the most 
simple shot there is, and I hit the grass instead of the 
ball, or | chip into a bunker that is physically 
impossible to chip into, that is when I get annoyed. 
| throw my club up a tree and all sorts of shit. | get 
warned by people that | better behave. I'm very 





much like Rodney Dangerfield was in 
Caddyshack." 


The seventh hole. Joe’s ball sits up nicely on the 
gently sloping fairway, and his next two shots 
follow itas it bends to the left and gradually climbs, 
arriving at a plush two-level green. Just before 
losing its legs, Joe's ball catches the downslope and 
rolls to the pin, as if drawn by a magnet. A round of 
applause rises from the nearby thirteenth green. 

“Do other golfers recognize you?” 

“Sometimes, if they're my age or younger. The 
older guys don’t. | had a caddy who did, but to be 
quite honest, I don’t like it when somebody caddies 
for me. It makes me feel like | got a slave. I'd rather 
pull my own cart. | had this caddy who was 5'1” 
carrying a bag that was almost as big as him. Half 
the time | was carrying it for him.”” 

“Ever play with a foursome of strangers?” 

“No, either Rick Savage and | go as a twosome or 
we don’t go. We're the only two in the band who 
play.” 

“Who would you want in your foursome?” 

“Vd love to play with Alice Cooper and Vince 
Neil of Matley Criie. And I don’t want to leave Sav 
out, so that would be my rock ‘n’ roll foursome. 
Other than that, I'd like to play with Trevino, Jack 
Nicklaus, and Seve Ballesteros.” 

“Where's Savage now?” 

“He's gone to New Orleans already. It’s his big 
day off in New Orleans.’ 








Joe's low, soft seven-iron, aimed at the left-hand 
side of the green, could have almost parred the 
eighth. But hit a shade too hard, the ball rests on the 


| 


“I've been playing golf since | 
was about 12. That's when I stole 
my first set of clubs.” 


fringe, below the green, and he ends up with a chip 
and putt instead of a two-putt. 

“Do you listen to heavy metal to relax?’ 

“No. | listen to what ever | like, which can 
include heavy metal. | very rarely go to sleep 
listening to heavy metal, but | will take a bath 
listening to Aerosmith and Guns N’ Roses and 
occasionally Whitesnake.” 

“Do you wake up listening to heavy metal?”’ 

“Yeah, it can wake you up. | like a lot of heavy 
stuff, but itain’t necessarily heavy metal—Mott the 
Hoople, Bowie, Bad Company, Led Zeppelin, But | 
tend to fall asleep listening to something more in a 
down vein, like Steve Windwood's Arc of a Diver 
or the new Floyd album.” 

“Ever Wagner?” 

“Not very often, though he's considered the first 
heavy metalist in Britain. If I’m going to listen to 
classical stuff, I'll listen to Prokofiev or Chopin.” 


Joe’s drive off the ninth tee lands on the sloping 
fairway, about 210 yards before it plunges to a 
cape-shaped green protected by bunkers and 
a water hazard, which lies between it and Joe. 

“Are you going to go for broke and try to hit over 
the water and make the green in two, or are you 
going to play safe, hot, short, and chip over the 
water?” 

“If | was having one of those days where 
everything was going wrong, I’d say, ‘Fuck it,’ get 
my three-wood out and smash the shit out of it. Or 
if | was having one of those rounds where | was 
getting away with murder for no reason 
whatsoever, | would say, ‘Smash it, | got away with 
itso far’; but since I'm having one of those sensible 
rounds where I'm doing pretty well, why blow it 
now.” 

So Joe plays his six-iron to within 40-yards of the 
water, gets over it with a pitching-wedge and two 
putts for the par. 

“Do you want to be legendary?” 

“| suppose anybody who's a performer wants to 
be legendary. Whether | will be is not for me to 
decide. You're a legend in other people’s eyes. The 
day you're a legend in your own mind, is the day 
you have a problem. Yeah, we want to be 
legendary, there's no shame init.” 

“What becomes a legend most?” 

“Talent or image. Talent comes shining through. 
Usually with image, half of it is theatrics. | think 
there are legends now less and less, because 
people—general public, members of the band, the 
press—are more cynical than they used to be. | 
don’t think people are prepared to let artists be as 
legendary as they could have been.” 


After nine holes, Joe calls it quits because he has 
a plane to catch. 

“We're playing in New Orleans tomorrow, but 
tonight I'm going to experience something | 
wanted to experience for eight or nine years: 
Bourbon Street. | want to check out the rhythm and 
blues. | want to go and see somebody with a name 
like Sonny Boy Williamson, one of these legendary 
blues guys who's got to beat least white-haired and 
68 years old playing some amazing slide guitar. | 
hope | don’t get there and find that they're all white 
guys playing ‘Tie a Yellow Ribbon.’” @ 





TH you'e a Jack Dani's dine, let usher fom you 


AT JACK DANIELS DISTILLERY it never 
snows too much. But when it does, it really does. 


One of our rickers (it’s Lawrence Burns) is 
surveying the situation. You see, it’s his job to 
gather these hard maple logs; stack them in ricks; 
and burn them to the charcoal we use 
to mellow our whiskey. ‘Charcoal 
mellowing”’ (as this process is called) 
is more important than anything to 
the taste of Jack Daniel’s. So, we 
assure you, Mr. Burns won't let 

a little snow get in the way of 


his work. 
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The mirror was not 


her friend though I think 


she thought_erijistieae= 
it was. She a . 


to spend Sundays in J 
front of it, smoothing _ 










and patting herself with 
face creams and lotions, telling 
herselthings about herself that no one. 
clbe- weed, T wed wool kar ores thas sete ia aramelinn, Fieng Uke wraps reanndlay 

it simply plays back an exact copy of what it’s given. But she believed it did more. “Horse” 
she said, it was a name she had for me, “didn't you tell me that one tape, Memorex’ CDX II} 
is better than other tapes, that it’s a high-bias tape that’s outperformed even the industry's 
standard for metal tapes?” Well, yes, I had told her that. “Then couldn't my mirror also stand 
above others like it?” That's when I knew we would never marry. MEMORG><° 
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Platter du Jour 


NRBQ 
Through the Eyes of a Quartet 
Demon/Fiend 57 


The other day | passed a wino who was singing 
“What's New Pussycat?” and | thought of NRBQ. 
Sometimes when | hear the theme music of an old 
sitcom | hated the first time around but really love 
now, | think of NRBQ. NRBQ is the band that 
taught me to get rhythm when | get the blues. 
NRBQ is the only known cure for a broken heart. 

(hate the title of this new “best of ” compilation, 
though. It sounds like something they'd pipe into 
nouveau coffee dens, where the tweedniks who 
spend a buck for a thimbleful of Nigerian roasted 
don’t want to be annoyed by beat-heavy songs 
when lute doodlings will do, NRBQ is more like a 
cup of Joe on a saucer that almost matches. 

A better name for this LP would've been, simply, 
Quartet. It’s the only word from their Christian des- 
ignation—New Rhythm and Blues Quartet—that’s 
still valid. Having started 22 years ago in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and spent the last two decades in upstate 
New York, NRBQ is not new. Anyone who has wit- 
nessed their live segues from rock to country to jazz 
to ballads to swing, with a freckling of novelty 
numbers, can testify that to call them a “rhythm 
and blues group” would be like calling Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier a Shakespearean actor. There are four 
of them, however, and not since the early days of 





Pil Wah 


Name the missing NRBQ; (L-R) Joey Spampinato, 
Terry Adams, Tom Ardolino. 





modern jazz have four musicians deserved to be 
called a quartet. Though Terry Adams, who looks 
like Brian Jones and plays piano like Michael Jor- 
dan dunks basketballs, leads the live shows and 
supplies most of the band’s off-the-wallness, 
NRBQ isan aggregation of four distinct and excep- 
tional musical voices. On this album only drum- 
mer Tom Ardolino doesn’t take a lead vocal. 
Bassist Joey Spampinato, whom Keith Richards 
chose for his all-star band in Hail! Hail! Rock ‘n’ 
Roll, sings seven of the songs, leaving Adams and 
guitar great Al Anderson to battle it out instrumen- 
tally. Big Al twists off solos you can hang clothes on 
during “Want You to Feel Good Too” and a brand 
new version of “Get Rhythm,” the strings beating 
with the ease of overcooked spaghetti as he tortures 
them into notes that maim complacency. When he 
finds one that turns marrow to jelly, he savagely 
exploits it, with Ardolino’s sticks revving up en- 
couragement and Adams's splashy piano toeing 
the line, waiting for its turn to spring into the fray. 
Poor broken hearts just don’t have a chance against 
these four. 

Why, why, why is NRBQ not as big as Huey 
Lewis? Why, why, why isn’t their picture where 
R.E.M.‘s is, under the heading of “America’s Best 
Rock & Roll Band’’? Why did NRBQ make a rocka- 
billy record with Carl Perkins way back in 1969, 
and then have to wait eight years for the revival to 
catch up to them and quickly pass them by? Why 
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do their records continually bubble 
under the charts while badly done 
covers of their material by Dave 
Edmunds and by the Fabulous Thun- 
derbirds nudge up there with Tiffany 
and Sting? Why is the band tagged as 
the Next Big Thing by the New York 
Times way back in 1968 and then 
playing at Toad’s Place 20 years later? 
Why has Michael Jackson not both- 
ered to buy any part of them? Is NRBQ 
a victim of bad luck, bad manage- 
ment, or both? These are the questions 
asked soon after the needle hits these 
grooves, To find the answers one need 
only look around. See the lines at fast 
food counters, the TV sets tuned to 
“Who's the Boss?”’, America’s future 
dressed like Spuds MacKenzie. Now- 
adays, magic in music means running 
Tommy James and the Shondells 
through a drum computer and creat- 
ing two Top Ten hits. Tin Pan Alley has 
relocated to an office complex in Van 
Nuys and the Motown sound has been 
optioned to fill the background of 
DINK dramas, where L.L. Bean liber- 
als spend weekends talking about the 
days when Mother Jones meant more 
to them than Dow Jones. 

NRBQ have been known to tar and 
feather Cabbage Patch dolls and take 
a cigarette break in the middle of their 
show. They've ended a set with a 
plodding ten-minute version of “The 
Wreck of the Edmund Fitzgerald,” 
then come back out to obligatory en- 
core applause and done “Edmund 
Fitzgerald” again. You can write 
down the name of any song on a nap- 
kin, drop it in a wooden box, and 
NRBQ can play it. And they're not 
afraid to do it badly. This record is not 
available on CD, 

The other day | was riding in a '67 
Mustang with three of the craziest 
guys | know. We had the 8-track 
cranking old rock ‘n’ roll and each of 
us had a Big Gulp between our legs. 
We were moving, but we weren't go- 
ing anywhere. It was the most fun I’ve 
had for 59¢ in quite awhile and | 
thought of NRBQ more than once. | 
kept thinking of that line from “Me 
and the Boys’ that hammers home the 
essence of NRBQ: “The mufflers 
kinda loud but we love that sound.’” 
Though the Mustang had been recent- 
ly Midasized, | could've sworn it rum- 
bled when we sped up, ran a red, and 
cut through the bank parking lot to 
catch up to the girls in the old Chevy 
who Henderson swore smiled at us. 
We finally caught them at Westgate 
and pulled alongside at the intersec- 
tion. McDonald leaned out the win- 
dow and said, “What's up” or 
something. The girl driving told him to 
go hump a cactus and turned right on 
red. We went straight on red and 
laughed our asses off, especially after 
Reynolds peeled out and made Hen- 
derson spill Mountain Dew all over 
his lap. 


—Michael Corcoran 
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The Reivers 
Saturday 
Capitol 


the Reivers 





The Reivers (formerly Zeitgeist) draw 
their new name from William Faulk- 
ner's last novel. They come from Aus- 
tin, a city overrun these days by well- 


meaning neotraditionalists. But 
there's a different brand of roots 
awareness at work here. What you 
find on virtually every track of Satur- 
day is an endless swirl of hookish 
rhythms, well-crafted melodies, and 
tight harmonies, all presented with the 
kind of refreshing sense of self-discov- 
ery that recalls the best of the pop side 
of the new wave movement. “Wait for 
Time” is a good example: The song 
features Talking Heads: '77 nervous 
guitar energy, John Cale-ish one-note 
piano bashing, Garrett Williams's 
center-stage drumming, and a cool, 
semi-detached lead vocal by Kim Long- 
acre that keeps the pressure building 
until a ferocious instrumental chase re- 
lieves the tension. Likewise for “Once 
in a While, ” which weaves acoustic 
and electric passages so thoughtfully 
that the psychedelic feedback solo in 
the middle makes perfect folk-rock 
sense, and “Electra,” in which an en- 
tire landscape is filled with minimalist 
lyrical and musical brush strokes. 





Ultimately, though, it’s Kim Long- 
acre and John Croslin’s excellent vo- 
cals that set the Reivers apart. Her 
voice is strong and clear—Siouxsie 
Sioux without the psychosis—while 
his is soft and ragged, with that dead- 
pan talk-sing delivery that Lou Reed 
borrowed from Bob Dylan and passed 
‘on to an entire generation of singer/ 
songwriters. Together, as evidenced 
by their intertwining harmonies on 
songs like “What Am | Doing?” and 
“Baby,’’ they are a complementary 
and inviting duo. Whether they'll also 
prove to be a commercially viable one 
remains to be seen. Then again, as 
new wave posthumously proved, all 
paths can be beaten if enough people 
tread down them. 


—Billy Altman 
The Reivers give up the Zeitgeist: 


(L-R) Kim Longacre, Garrett 
Williams, Cindy Toth, John Croslin. 


Todd Eberle 
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Richard Barone 
Cool Blue Halo 
Passport 


Bongo Richard Barone’s solo outing, 
Cool Blue Halo, is far mellower than 
the Bongos’ jangly hooks. Here the 
slower tempos and starker arrange- 
ments, with acoustic guitar, cello, 
vibes, piano, exotic percussion (no 
bass and no drums), allow Barone’s 
tenor to soar, rather than shout. And 
though Barone assembled this spacier 
trio to present new comps unsuitable 
for an electric band, this crew lets Ba- 
rone recast four Bongos tunes into a 
more ethereal vein. 

Since Cool Blue Halo features 
a stellar cover of John Lennon's 
“Cry Baby Cry,” and since Barone 
readily admits the Beatles’ strong in- 
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fluence, it's impossible not to make 
comparisons. ‘Tangled in Your 
Web,” a sparse guitar ballad about 
love's snares, recalls the White Al- 
bum, and the searing “Love Is a Wind 
That Screams,” with its sitar-like riffs, 
could have been penned for Rubber 
Soul or Revolver, except back then 
the 29-year-old Barone wasa child lis- 
tening to his older brother's albums. 

Even though Barone’s influences 
are audible—especially in the calcu- 
lated, tempo-changing segues on side 
‘one—he’s not merely imitating his 
mentors. Four new cuts convey Ba- 
rone’s own visions about self-identity, 
love, and loneliness. The aching voice 
‘on “Love Is a Wind That Screams” is 
not “Eleanor Rigby” for the eighties. 
On “Silent Symphony,” the weird 
percussion and spacy strings put this 
avant-garde masterpiece somewhere 
between the Beatles and Philip Glass. 
Percussionist Valerie Naranjo (who 
plays with Glass) and cellist Jane Scar- 
pantoni (from Tiny Lights, a Hoboken 
pop-baroque combo) recreate the Ser- 
geant Pepper pop/classical mood, ex- 
cept here love, not LSD, is the drug. 
On the introspective “I Belong to 
Me,” Barone declares his freedom, 
while high harmonies with backup 
singer Nick Celeste (borrowed from In 
Color, another Jersey band) further the 
Lennon-McCartney analogy. 

But Barone has other gurus too—he 
covers David Bowie's “The Man Who. 
Sold the World” and “The Visit” by T. 





Rex’s Marc Bolan. The Bongos fans 
who dug Nuts and Bolts, Barone’s 
acoustic departure in 1983 and the 
forerunner for this project, will eat up 
this live album. Rock diehards might 
gripe that Barone’s electric guitar gets 
buried under the orchestrated effects, 
but then, this isn’t the Bongos. And for 
those who never heard the Hoboken 
band, Cool Blue Halo offers a fine in- 
troduction to its excellent songwriter. 


—Kate Walter 


Steve Coleman and Five 
Elements 

World Expansion 

Polygram Special Import 


‘Steve Coleman’s music exudes an all 
too rare combination of street smarts 
and creative outreach, which is why 
he and Five Elements have a shot at 
being an important band and not 
merely a cabal of postmodernist huck- 
sters trying to make a quick killing. 
With his bulbous, pungent alto tone— 
a modern throwback to the days of 
Benny Carter—and a cool, Tristano- 
ish way of running his lines backwards 
against the pulse, Steve Coleman cre- 
ates a singular sound, uncluttered by 
the wall-to-wall clichés rampant 
among today’s young saxophonists. 
And that's saying a mouthful in the 20 
years since John Coltrane passed 


away. In his pivotal work with Dave 
Holland’s Quintet and the fractured, 
broken-field funk of World Expansion, 
Coleman recognizes that while jazz 
and funk represent different postures, 
the core impulse—a syncopated po- 
lyphony of individual voices—re- 
mains the same. If World Expansion 
comes out on the side of jazz, itis only 
in the sense that the collective impulse 
of the improviser isn’t subservient to 
the song. 

Of course, most pseudo jazz/funk 
suffers from inane songs rendered in 
the most panty-dampening confi- 
gurations. In D.K. Dyson, Coleman 
has a vocalist who can just flat-out 
sing, evoking everything from a night- 
ingale to a night train, as she does on 
the Zappa-ish/P-Funk gestures of “To 
Perpetuate the Funk.” Dyson's range 
and fluidity allow her to actively en- 
gage the alto-trumpet-trombone con- 
cord of Coleman, Graham Haynes, 
and Robin Eubanks in a skittering dia~ 
logue as song and accompaniment in- 
terchange (like in gospel or New 
Orleans style). Her bravura approach 
contrasts nicely with Cassandra Wil- 
son’smore declamatory rapping style 
on “Just a Funky Old Song” and 
“Stone Bone Jr.” Thematically, Five 
Elements’ songs aren‘t only window 
dressing, but teeter-totter some- 
where between Armageddon ('“Des- 
perate Move” and “Tlydor’s Bane”), 
sanctuary (Dream State’), and: the 
real exhilaration of rhythm and 
thyme. 

Musically, Five Elements’ funk is as 
beholden to Thelonious Monk and 
Miles Davis as it is to James Brown, Sly 
Stone, Jimi Hendrix, and George Clin- 
ton. Coleman's favorite mode of or- 
ganization links multidirectional 
compounds of rhythm, each spinning 
concentrically against the central gear 
of the pulse, and the results are just as 
‘often Oriental or African as they are 
bluesy. And for no-nonsense hard 
grooving and textural sensitivity, 
drummer Mark Johnson, bass guitarist 
Kevin Bruce Harris, guitarist Kelvyn 
Bell, and keyboardist Geri Allen never 
let their formidable chops get in the 
way of the music. Funktionality and 
intellect never clash on World Expan- 
sion, which bodes well for the evolu- 
tion of progressive dance and trance 
music in the nineties. 


—Chip Stern 





Various Artists 
Out of Our Idiot 
Demon (UK import) 


Under how many different names has 
Elvis Costello recorded? In just the last 
eight years he’s done enough singles, 
one-offs, outtakes, and collabora- 
tions—credited to such quasi-artists as 
the Coward Brothers, Napoleon Dy- 
namite & the Royal Guard, the Emo- 
tional Toothpaste, and the Costello 
Show—to fill an entire eclectic album. 
Like Taking Liberties and Ten Bloody 
Marys & Ten How’s Your Fathers, Out 
of Our Idiot is an essential collection 
of Costello’s odds and sods, again 
proving (as if it were still necessary) 
that his also-rans are consistently bet- 
ter than most people's sure shots. 
Although Declan McManus has yet 


to sing with Robert Zimmerman, he 
has nonetheless laid down a number 
of worthwhile duets, three of them 
featured here. ‘Seven-Day Week- 
end,” with Jimmy Cliff, isa joyful juke 
jumper from the sound track to Robin 





Williams's lame Club Paradise. The 
Coward Brothers (a part-time outfit 
with T-Bone Burnett) drive up the 
country together in “The People’s 
Limousine,” while stalwart Costello 
cohort Nick Lowe takes the low part 
on an Everlys-styled arrangement of 
the Shirelles’ classic, “~Baby It’s You.”” 
Costello and the Attractions put their 
best soul feet forward on Smokey Rob- 
inson’s “From Head to Toe.” 

Out of Our Idiot's real treasure, 
however, is ‘So Young,” a song writ- 
ten and originally recorded by Jo Jo 
Zep and the Falcons, an Australian 
rock band from the seventies. The in- 
fectious blue-beat bouncer was evi- 
dently recorded for Armed Forces, but 
never released. Alternate versions of 
“American Without Tears’ (with a 
completely different arrangement and 
all new lyrics) and “Blue Chair” (over- 


hauled from Blood and Chocolate) 
further add to Idiot's significance and 
excitement value 

Other highlights are “Turning the 
Town Red,” Costello’s theme for a 
British TV series; “Shoes Without 
Heels,” a country ballad featuring the 
Confederates; ‘Get Yourself Another 
Fool” and “Baby's Got a Brand New 
Hairdo,” both of which backed up the 
same ‘85 single; and “Imperial Bed- 
room,” a critical look at wedding 
nights, from a B-side credited to Na- 
poleon Dynamite & the Royal Guard. 

Despite the across-the-board vari- 
ety and the obviously diverse origins 
of these 17 tracks (21 on the CD), this 
Idiot actually hangs together like areal 
record. A real fine record. This man 
sweats $50 perfume. Elvis is king. 





—tra Robbins 
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CHILDREN OF GOD 


INSIDE CHILDREN OF GOD THERE 
IS REAL, TRUE, BEAUTIFUL, BLIND, 
HARD LOVE. THIRTEEN SACRED 
SONGS OF UNBORN LOVE. COME IN 
NOW. THE NEW DOUBLE ALBUM, 
CASSETTE AND CD. 


they juxtapose an unblemished beauty with a 
depraved ugliness. Children of God is a monumentally 
evil album. it's also Swans’ most complete and 

compulsive record to date 


Get down on your kne 
peculiarly beautiful and utterly essential” 


ind pray with them. Immense 
NME 


if you can't make this mt 
aren't living 


CAROLINE 


Careline Records, in, 5 Crosby St., New York, HLY. 10013 


1967 Caroline Recor 


part of your life you 
SPIN 





Hy 
i 


Opposite: Richard Barone relaxes in Hoboken, NJ. 
Above: The young king—Elvis Costello in 1977. 
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Ebet Roberts 


Bryan Ferry 
Béte Noire 
Reprise. 


Between his solo albums and Roxy 
Music, Bryan Ferry has amassed quite 
a body of work. Despite his crooner 
image, Ferry ismuch more than a sing- 
er. Although he’s never seen wielding 
an instrument, Bryan Ferry is one of 
the most important auteurs in modern 
pop music. 

His vision has more integrity, more 
aesthetic coherence than we are used 
to seeing in a pop artist. Bryan Ferry’s 
career is more like that of a painter in 
its direction and in the intensity of its 
craft and scope. Although not a jazz- 
man, Ferry is almost a throwback to 
the days when Duke Ellington or 
Count Basie practiced art and enter- 
tainment the same way a piano player 
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keeps the rhythm with one hand and 
plays the melody with the other. 

In the last several years there has 
been little difference between Ferry 
solo albums and Roxy albums. Since 
Eno left the group in the seventies, it 
gravitated more and more toward ex- 
pressing the concerns of its heaviest, 
most magnetic member. With each al- 
bum Ferry has refined his songwriting, 
his production, and his vision. 

He is one of the few artists who have 
made an effort to put fine art into state- 
of-the-art recording. Here digital re- 
cording and all of its goodies are 
finally put to some use. Audiophiles 
like great sound quality, but that 
means little unless there is some great- 
ness in the sounds to begin with. Here 
is a record in which the aesthetic qual- 
ities are up to the sound quality and 
vice versa. Here are words and music 





as good as the machines that they 
were set down on. This music is craft- 
ed to perfection, hours are concentrat- 
ed into seconds; time is refined. But 
this time, intense, labor-intensive mu- 
sic rocks. For all its studio perfection 
{and it is perfect), it sounds alive. And 
it shows more signs of life in its dead- 
pan, dressed-up-in-darkness way than 
almost anything you might hear on a 
new record. It keeps on keeping on, 
keeping its word and the time of day 
and the time of night. It rocks and bops 
and socks it to you with le mot juste. 
I's a trompe l'oeil bongo natty 
bop till you drop dead elegant 
jam session. 

Ferry writes an interesting line, dou- 
bles it in another voice, then writes an 
interesting counterpoint and doubles 
that; he creates a compelling rhythm 
and puts it into a unique voice or 


voices, then he creates a complication 
to that rhythm. These songs are real- 
ized in four true and full dimensions, 
and with each listening they appear 
deeper, more profound, more rich and 
mysterious. Ferry’s mix creates a 
fuguelike complex of tone and 
rhythm. He has no more notes to ex- 
ploit than the classical and classical 
jazz composers of the past, but Ferry 
does have an infinite palette of tone, 
an infinite range of sampled sound to 
build into something, and that’s where 
he advances the art. 

Like Jon Hassell and his old col- 
laborator Brian Eno, Bryan Ferry is 
creating a Fourth World music by mix- 
ing musics through space and time, 
creating exotic hybrids that may mu- 
tate our culture into some more 
thoughtful, beautiful, and intelligent 
forms. Here is a new art woven from 
many colors and fabrics, from hard 
rock and tango, the string orchestra, 
the crooner and themuezzin, timbales 
and echo, the soul sister chorus and 
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the Greek chorus, the lounge lizard, 
the prophet as poseur and vice versa. 
Ferry’s voodoo doctor may be wear- 
ing an Armani suit, but he can still cast 
a spell, and he works his candle the 
old fashioned way: He burns it. 


—Glenn O’Brien 


Pop Will Eat Itself 
Now For a Feast! 
Rough Trade 


Gaye Bykers on Acid 
Drill Your Own Hole 
Caroline 


Unlike most other indie concerns of 
recent vintage, Pop Will Eat Itself are 
willing and able to transmute the 
crude, minimalist essentials of power- 
drill rhythm guitar, scything leads, 
bass ‘n’ drums, and slovenly singing 
into a surprisingly articulate, immedi- 
ately appealing kind o” ruckus. The 
crowning, critical ingredient is the 
writing. The Poppies’ Graham Crabb 
is able to tease extraordinary mileage 














‘out of simple chord progressions 
much the same way Pete Shelley 
could in his prime. A few strategic 
strokes make an enormous dif: for- 
cible key changes in “Oh Grebo | 
Think | Love You’ (the anthem that 
gave their subcult its handle); the syn- 
copated vocal phrasing on “Titanic 
Clown.” Each and every cutis blessed 
with chorus hooks Crispin Glover 
would be hard pressed to misplace as 
well as sweet, crisp, cherry pie- 
scrumptious lead vocals. Like the 
Buzzcocks’ Steve Diggle, Poppies gui- 
tarist Adam Mole pulls it all into focus 
with needlepoint riffing that stitches a 
peculiar identity on to each tune. 

If Now For a Feast! is beginning to 
sound like Singles Going Steady for 
the late eighties, so be it. What was 
Never Mind the Bollocks but a N.Y. 
Dolls album with cockney accents? 

Or what should Gaye Bykers on 
‘Acid—the other preeminent expo- 
nents of high Grebo style—be other 
than a blatant reiteration of classic 
Motor City malpractices? Like what 
could be cooler? 

Drill Your Own Hole boasts the 
most unrelenting, flagrant overuse of 
wahwah guitar since the first Stooges 


Opposite: Bryan Ferry:sonic elegance 
in the eighties. Above: Duke 
Ellington: sonic elegance for all time. 





album, or maybe the sound track of 
Shaft, The opener, ‘“Motorvate,” blus- 
ters along like Alice Cooper's 
“School’s Out,” all gallivanting 
rhythms and nyah nyahing guitars. 
“TN. Cabbage” is the swellest pas- 
tiche of MCS moves circa Back in the 
USA you'll ever hear—and dig the 
“1969"’- inspired intro! 








Yeah, it's rude and mainly about 
raising an unholy racket. At times they 
could have expended more effort on 
making actual songs out of this brou- 
haha, which at points sounds like 
bad Foetus. But is that so damned bad 
either? Nope. 


—Howard Wuelfing, Jr. 


Duke Ellington 
Anatomy of a Murder 
Rykodisc 


When Edward Kennedy Ellington de- 
cided to forgo his study of art to pursue 
a career in music, he revolutionized 
our recollection of the American ex- 
perience. Over the course of five glori- 
ous decades, Duke Ellington 
crystallized the posture and costum- 
ety of American music, choreo- 
graphed it to include the Afro- 
Eurasian eclipse as well, and put jazz 
‘on a conceptual and emotional par 
with any classical or pop music before 
or since. Hell, in the 1930s, Louis 
‘Armstrong, Duke Ellington, and Count 
Basie were pop music, and before the 
Petrillo Ban and a World War Il tax on 
dance halls made jazzmen too hip to 
swing hips, the blues/dance groove 
was not superseded by the formal in- 
novations of our greatest creative mu- 
sicians. In Duke Ellington’s world, 
they didn’t merely coexist—they 
loved each other madly. 

And Duke Ellington never lost his 
eye for color, for contrasts of light and 
shade, black, brown, and beige. And 
with the canny vision of a great cine- 
matographer-editor-director, he cre- 
ated vivid settings for the brilliant 
character actors who populated his 
back lots and refracted his uniquely 
urbane viewpoint. 

Still, as grand as Duke's early-thir- 
ties film allegory Symphony in Black 
was, it’s surprising that it wasn’t until 
1959 that Otto Preminger persuaded 
Ellington to compose his first com- 
plete score for a big Hollywood 
production, Ellington's evocative or- 
chestrations comprise a beautiful suite 
that perfectly mirrors the ambivalent 
psychological undertones and dark 
humor that run through Anatomy of a 
Murders tale of sexuality, violation, 
revenge, and irresistible urges. The 
cubist opening theme rocks home the 
menace and scandalous titillation of a 
saucy murder trial in a popular 12/8 
beat that wouldn’t have been out of 
place on a jukebox in 1959. The sec- 
ondary theme of “Flirtibird’’ is the 
kind of suave, strolling, reedy swing 
that populated Ellington hits like “Sat- 
in Doll,” and it fits the contour of 
James Stewart’s droll, piano-playing 
lawyer like a tweedy, well-worn suit. 
The contrasting luminescence of 
“Hero to Zero” and “Low Key Light- 
ly,” in which studio echo gives the 
brass a surreal pastel aura, is a corol- 
lary to the brooding mew of Mood 
Indigo.” These themes modulate and 
tiptoe around each other like dancing 
shadows, integral to the film’s devel- 
opment and tempo, yet are a show- 
case for Ellington’s Oscar-winning 
soloists, who bask in the richness and 
fidelity of Rykodisc's beautiful digital 
transfer after too many years in the 
limbo of a major label’s delete pile. 








—Chip Stern 







PRE METAL SYNDROME 


















‘SO MANY METAL BANDS THESE DAYS ARE 
TRASHY KOW-TOW TO AUTHORITY AND THE 
STATUS QUO, BUT NOT THIS BAND.” 

NEW YORK POST 


ELECTRIC LOVE MUFFIN 
“PLAYDOH MEATHOOK” 


“SIMPLY PHILADELPHIA'S BEST UNDISCOVERED 
BAND’ THE BOB 


RAGING SLAB 
“ASSMASTER” 





“dT MADE ME GRAB MY DICK A FEW TIMES AND. 
YOUKNOW THATSA GOOD THING.” THEBOB 


Coming Soon...New Releases From: 
ADRENALIN O.D. * SKULLS 
HONEYMOON KILLERS 


Distributed By: 
IMPORTANT * CAROLINE. 
DUTCH EAST * SOUNDS GOOD 
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Glen € Friedman 


SINGLES 


Column by John Leland 


A VALENTINE 


To get an idea of how good Public 
Enemy's “Bring the Noise” (Def Jam/ 
Columbia) is, it’s worth pulling the 
song apart. The record begins outside 
‘of music, as oratory, with a found 
voice saying, “Too black, too strong, 
Too black, too strong.” This is both 
self-definition and a watchword, an 
explanation of the name Public En- 
emy and a challenge; the words are a 
declaration, not a criticism. Then the 
music comes in, fast and jarring, with 
staccato horns and a spiral scratching 
noise, as the rapper Flavor-Flav re- 
phrases the opening credo, locating it 
within hip hop’s tradition of modesty: 
“Yo Chuck man, let's show ‘em we 
can do this/Like Brutus/‘Cause we al- 
ways knew this.’ What follows twists 
that tradition, now linked with that of 
political oratory, like nothing before. 

Chuck D, Public Enemy’s main rap- 
per, jumps from weighty to trivial con- 
cerns—from black pride to record 
reviews to Louis Farrakhan—with a 
dexterity and sense of purpose that ig- 
nore the gulfs crossed. Like Spoonie 
Gee's classic “Love Rap,” which 
wanders from horniness to acerbity 
and back again without breaking 
stride, “Bring the Noise” mixes 
warmth with hostility in a surreal, 
volatile brew. “Bass!” (or “‘Base!”’), 
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Chuck D (left) and Flavor-Flav bring the noise. 


Chuck D begins, “How low can you 
go?” How low? “Death row."" He 
leaves the ambivalence of the opening 
volley unresolved, piling up the layers 
of the wordplay: Is he talking frequen- 
cy or cocaine, death row toughness or 
death row finality? (For that matter, is 
the name Public Enemy about the sta- 
tus of contemporary black youths or 
an evocation of James Brown's ‘Pub- 
lic Enemy #1'2) The punning remains 
this dense for the entire record, even 
insinuating itself into narrative asides: 
when Chuck D and Flavor-Flav break 
to give their deejay, Terminator X, 
some room, Chuck D raps, ‘Time for 
me to exit/Terminator X-it” The 
strength with which he plays both 
sides of his puns, refusing to reduce 
them toa single meaning, helps Public 
Enemy over some of its rough spots. 
After introducing himself as “the in- 
credible/Rhyme animal," Chuck D 
ducks back out of hip hop tradition, 
trusting his music and his partner to 
keep the party going; such is the 
unique relationship between the two 
rappers in this crew. As Chuck D gets 
rolling, a street confrontation (‘Five- 
O said freeze/And | got numb/Can | 
tell ‘em that | really never had a gun?) 
tumbles precipitously, as fast as the 
very fast beats will carry it, into an en- 
dorsement: “Farrakhan's a prophet/ 
And I think you oughta listen.” In last 
month’s SPIN, Chuck D explained 
support for Farrakhan by saying, “I 
stand by any black leaders that take a 











stand and defend what they say and 
basically attack the American sys- 
tem”; the political sophistication of 
“Bring the Noise” never goes beyond 
this, never approaches the song’s 
musical or verbal sophistication. 
“Whatchu oughta do/Follow for 
now,” Chuck D raps, offering more in 
the way of attitude than political con- 
tent. If this were Phil Ochs and a more 
discursive musical time, we'd expect 
him to explain his affiliation. But in 
1987, the statement, “Farrakhan’s a 
prophevAnd I think you oughta lis- 
ten” is so uncharacteristically direct 
and specific, it’s bracing, For refer- 
ence, try to imagine Springsteen or 
Mellencamp being this bald. Chuck D 
just drops his bomb and keeps going. 
The James Brown beat drives the rap 
along and the theme recedes, never to 
return; it's simply an ad for Louis Far- 
rakhan in the middle of a pop record. 
Imagine that. 

The attitude, however, never re- 
cedes. Breaking a triple meter against 
the double meter of the drums— 
“Bring the Noise” is rich with adven- 
turous polyrhythms and metrical 
asymmetry—Chuck D takes the fight 
to urban contemporary radio: “Radio 
stations | question their blackness 
they/Call themselves black but we'll 
see if they play this.” This might seem 
an unfair exercise of self-righteous- 
ness, a forced issue of blackness, ex- 
cept that Public Enemy has the sales 
numbers to back up their gripe. Later, 









when Chuck D complains, with equal 
self-righteousness, “A magazine or 
twolls dissing me and dissing you,” 
the pettiness stands out against the 
heavy themes above. After all, this is 
the group that stakes its identity 
around being the public enemy. 

But it is these outré juxtapositions 
that make “Bring the Noise” so pow- 
erful. The record isn’t merely unpre- 
dictable, it’s thorny. When Chuck D 
launches without prompting into an 
honor roll, he begins, “Beat is for Son- 
ny Bono/Beat is for Yoko Ono,” be- 
fore getting to Run-D.M.C., Eric B., 
L.L. Cool J, and Anthrax. Yoko Ono? 
And like the weird fugue that it is, the 
song ends as it began, with Flavor-Flav 
ranting about Brutus, wondering 
what's wrong with people who don’t 
like Public Enemy. 

“Bring the Noise’” is all this, punc- 
tuated and intensified by Flavor- 
Flav’s exhilarating cheerleading— 
and as great as the rapping is, the best 
parts of the record are still the instru- 
mental breaks, when Terminator X 
crushes late-seventies style breaks and 
beats into a chorus that surges, “Turn 
it up/Turn it up.” No lie: I've never 
heard anything like this before. 

Me and Public Enemy have had our 
beefs. On “Bring the Noise,” they all 
butattack me by name. But that single 
sounds right now like one of the 
best things I've ever heard—as good 
as Parliament's “Flash Light’ or the 
Velvet Underground's “I'm Waiting 
for the Man” or Dylan’s “Subterra- 
nean Homesick Blues” or James 
Brown's “Get Up | Feel Like Being 
Like a Sex Machine.” Like those re- 
cords, it sounds immediately more 
sprawling, contradictory, purposeful, 
and fun than anything else around it, 
‘Asa hip hop artifact, it’s probably as 
important as anything since Run- 
DM.C.'s “Sucker MC's,” but that 
seems the least of it. 





MORE GOOD STUFF 


Heavy D. & the Boyz, “The 
Overweight Lover's in the House” 
(Uptown/MCA) 

Hurby’s Machine featuring 
Antoinette, ‘| Got an Attitude” 
(Next Plateau) 

George Michael, “Hard Day” 
(Columbia) 

Latee & D.J. Mark, “This Cut's Got 
Flavor” b/w “Puttin’ on the Hits” 
(Wild Pitch) 

Kool Moe Dee, “How Ya Like Me 
Now’ (Jive/RCA) 

Celtic Frost, “I Won't Dance” 
(Noise International import) 

Sweet Tee, “| Got da Feelin’ ” b/w 
“it’s Like That Y'all” (Profile) 
Dinosaur Jr., ‘Show Me the Way”” 
(SST) 

Spoonie Gee, “All Shook Up” 
(Tuff City) 

Gladys Knight and the Pips, “Love 
Overboard” (MCA) 





1\@)s) OSB O) KOLO) B! 
BUT GOD CAN'T MAKE RECORDS LIKE THIS. 


Ma NIFES TO 
“"THIS ALBUM DOES NOT DEAL WITH THE PROBLEMS 
OF SO CALLED ‘REAL’ LIFE: RELATIONSHIPS, INJUSTICE, 
POLITICS, AND CENTRAL HEATING SYSTEMS. I’M CON- 
CENTRATING INSTEAD ON THE ORGANIC. ALL OF US 
EXIST IN A SWARMING, PULSATING WORLD, DRIVEN 
MOSTLY BY AN UNCONSCIENCE THAT WE IGNORE AND 
NYO ESL ODN BD) DNS NOLO) DIMPPMAY, B'Ak CCODIS BING DCO) MS SPS BO 1 
NEATH OUR CIVILIZED GLAZING, WE ARE ALL DEVIANTS, 
ALL ALONE, AND ALL PECULIAR. THIS FLIES IN THE 
FACE OF MASS MARKETING, BUT I’M STICKING WITH 
IT. SO LOOSEN YOUR SPINE, BURY YOUR TELEVISION, 
AND WELCOME TO A GLOBE OF FROGS..7(4 » e126 © >) 


Rospyn Hircucock * NOVEMBER, 1987 


THE ALBUM: Ps 


Guose oF Frogs 


FEATURING: 
Battoon Man 
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New expanded 
section featuring 
Half Japanese, 
underground 
Memphis, 

Slim Gaillard, 
and the SPIN 
debut of 


Baboon Dooley 


Column by 


é 
3 


Byron Coley 


nhis “A Reasonable Guide to 
Horrible Noise,” Lester Bangs 
noted that Half Japanese 
(perhaps the finest band of all 
time) were so great that he 
hadn’t even been able to listen to 
their three-LP opus, Half 
Gentlemen/Not Beasts, in toto. What 
a wuss. What a big, fat goddamn 
wuss. He could not stomach so much 
beauty! Certainly you—my 
underground kith ‘n’ kin—belong to 
a different wolf pack, one that 
devours every little bit of Half 
Japanese output with gusto and then 
clamors for more. Am | right? | knew 
it. And now that they've been 
releasing records for over a decade, 
why don’t you and | take a little stroll 
through the vinyl garden of Half 
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Japan and remember some of our 
favorite bits. 

In the beginning (1977) there was 
the “Calling All Girls” EP (50 
Skidillion Watts). The band was just a 
duo, with David and Jad Fair trading 
guitar/drum licks and whinnied 
vocals in the privacy of their 
Maryland bedroom/studio. Including 
such stellar couplets as ‘Then her 
parents came home/Boy were they 
pissed,” the record was a household 
hit from the word go. Noisesome, 
wild, nude, and more basic than 
toast, they were, according to one 
wag, “the part of the Stooges that the 
Ramones threw away.” 

Still a duo, in 1978 the band cut a 
follow-up EP, “Mono/Nono” (50 
Skid), that took up where “Calling” 


had left off. Screaming the blues 
about “the kissing disease,” the pair 
wailed the night away like a two-man 
caboose fulla dynamite. 

Around this time a now-defunct 
UK label, Armageddon (also the old 
home of the Soft Boys), entered the 
picture. They combined the EPs with 
material the guys’d been releasing 
themselves on cassettes, and came up 
with the Half Gentlemen box that so 
daunted Lester. And indeed it is a 
massive listening experience. The 
live version of the 13th Floor 
Elevators’ “You're Gonna Miss Me’ 
is killer, but you get so much more: a 
book with one of David's illustrated 
stories, a big poster, hours of listening 
fun. It was the decade's first essential 
document. 


In 1980, Armageddon also 
released Jad’s solo EP, “The Zombies 
of Mora Tau,” which rivals Roky 
Erickson’s first solo LP for naively 
perverse monster-worship. “Dead 
men walk!” yowled our wily 
protector. And who could doubt him? 

When Half Jap next emerged, with 
the Loud LP (Armageddon), their 
ranks had swollen quite a bit. Two 
sax players were on board, as well as 
an extra guitar and full-time 
drummer, which freed David to 
shake his booty like a booger bear. In 
certain ways this album shows the 
band at their loosest. The sextet 
worked almost jazzist honk into the 
music’s existing anarcho-structure, 
and songs like “High School 
Tonight” won them fans among J.D.s 





everywhere: “It would be a shamellf 
someone broke into the high 
school/And kicked down the door of 
the principal's office/And cut his 
chair with a razor blade/And spray 
painted ‘motherfucker’ on his wall.” 
The MCS were never so eloquent. 

The same basic lineup (with a few 
alterations) was responsible for the 
next rec, a 12-inch EP called 
“Horrible” (Press). In many ways a 
follow-up to Jad’s solo disc, this little 
mama presented five more monster 
songs and was further enlivened by 
screams that would make the Ohio 
Players blanch. Jad’s vocal presence 
on this is so forceful that you imagine 
he can walk through walls, just as he 
claims. 

The next offering from Uniontown, 
Maryland, was Jad’s LP Everyone 
Knew . . . But Me (Press)—a 
compendium of broken-hearted love 
songs that blows any post-’74 Jon 
Richman right into the Charles. Jad 
accompanies himself here on a wide 
assortment of racket-makers and 
sings in a variety of barely known 
tongues. Twenty-nine cuts of pure 
delight, including a paean to the 
masked wrestler Mil Mascaris that 
dices any prior squared-circle epic 
into little bloody pieces. 

Jad next showed up with another 
solo LP, Monarchs, on another ill- 
fated label, Iridescence. The album 
was recorded with the help of 
everyone from Mission of Burma's 
Roger Miller to Tom Recchion (of the 
LAEMS), and almost every cut has a 
distinctly different flavor. There’re 
crash ‘n’ burn jumbles of instruments 
exploding into space, there're 
chugging near-straight covers of 
classi “Starry 
‘A potpourri of enthusiastic urk-flash. 

The next Half Jap LP, Our Solar 
System (Iridescence), was recorded 
by a slightly stripped-down version of 
the band (less horn-y this time). 
Released in ‘84, it shows them 
beginning to try out their new rockin’ 
thang. Each and every member leaps 
into surging riff-singularity and lets 
the song go to it more or less of its 
own volition. This album includes the 
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first appearance of “Fire to Burn’’—a 
classic tune, since covered by many 
country artists. O.K., one part of that 
sentence is a lie. 

Following this, happy fans were 
slapped in the face by a Half Jap that 
actually toured a bit (previous lineups 
had stuck pretty much to the greater 
D.C. area). This version of the band 
recorded the immaculately reeling 
Sing No Evil LP (Iridescence). The live 
shows had given the band a super- 
sharp edge they'd never really shown 
before. Even complete turds can dig 
this album. | have personally 
witnessed a fratload of U. Mass. jocks 
locking arms and spontaneously 
bursting into “Firecracker Firecracker 
(Boom Boom Boom)” without a drop 
of liquid prompting. 

Also released by Iridescence in the 
same period were the “Between 
Meals” EP (so called because it was 
recorded after breakfast and before 
lunch) and Jad’s all-instrumental solo 
LP, Best Wishes. The EP consisted of 
Jad and pals (Phil Milstein from Pep 
Lester, David Greenberger from Men 
& Volts, etc.) fooling around on a few 
tunes just for the heck of it. Moe 
Tucker later added some drum-parts 
via tape, and the results are as 
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laconically unhinged as you'd 
expect. (It is unknown whether 

Carl Perkins ever heard their cover of 
“Matchbox,” but, seeing’s how he’s 
still alive, we can assume he didn’t.) 

Best Wishes, on the other hand, 
contains 21 selections (all entitled 
“O.K." or “A.O.K.") that seem to be 
highly structured and can sound like 
a swathe of vocal-less, keyboardy 
Jandek and might even pass serious 
downtown Manhattan muster at a 
“New Music”’ festival. The sensibility 
is as fractured as ever, but without 
Jad’s voice, the sonics take on whole 
new “serious” possibilities. 

Which brings us up to the present, 
at which time there are three Half Jap 
items easily available for public 
‘consumption. 

First, there's Moe Tucker's mini-LP, 
Moejadkatebarry, on the new 50 
Skidillion Watts label (5721 S.E. 
Laguna Ave., Stuart, FL 33497). 
While this is nominally Moe's record, 
Jad takes all the vocal leads and helps 
turn two Velvets covers and three 


more tunes into a snoggling tub of 
garage fineness. 

Second, there's the Big Big Sun live 
cassette that Half Jap shares with 
D.C.'s Velvet Monkeys (a couple of 
whom have figured into Half Jap 
proper at various times). Released by 
K Cassettes (P.O. Box 7154, 
Olympia, WA 98507), it includes 
such favorites as “King Kong Bundy” 
and “Nicole Told Me” belted into 
submission by a band that knows its 
way around a meat hook. 

Finally, there’s the brand spanking. 
new Half Japanese LP, Music to Strip 
By (50 Skid), which features the 
combo’s most recent lineup and 
extra helpmates like NRBQ’s 
Terry Adams and the omnipresent 
Kramer (Butthole Surfers, 
Shockabilly). With rhythms supplied 
by irresponsibilly yokels the 
Workdogs, things speed-shuffle along 
like a high school janitor with his 
pockets full of flaming underwear. 
‘The band’s maybe-greatest-ever live 
croaker, “Money to Burn,” gets 
shovelled up right, and new things 
like “U.S. Teens Are Spoiled Bums” 
are the stuff that musical sog-dreams 
are made of. But hey—you're a 
hepster-and-a-half. You knew all this, 





right? How'd | do? 


Recently received a note chiding me 
for not reviewing more singles. And 
y'know, the guy was right. Singles are 
a dying form as far as most people are 
concerned, but Jesus they feel good 
in your hand. They also have a 
tendency to cut out the bullshit and 
get right to the point. Here are a few 
worth noting. 

Sister Ray's “Survivors” EP (SAD, 
P.O. Box K, New Middletown, OH 
44442). Third limited 7-inch by these 
Youngstown-area ravers. This one 
comes in an edition of five hundred 
and has three tracks in a style that 
pop theorist Chris Stigliano calls 
“mid-seventies revival.” What he 
means is that this stuff is blaring 
u'ground rock that could've evolved 
without the helping hand of the punk 
revolution. A battle of the bands 
between these guys and the original 
Modern Lovers’d be worth hearing. 

Judas Bullethead’s “If They Itch. . . 
Scratch ’Em’’ EP (Death Train c/o 


Clayton, Route 3, Box 239E, New 
London, NC 28127) comes in a 
numbered edition of three hundred 
and offers ten goofus/scuzz anthems 
of an almost unbelievably primitive 
nature. The guitar (courtesy of two 
moonlighting members of Antiseen) 
veers off into nowhere, the parodic 
Plant vocals gobble lotsa air, and the 
songs themselves are as doofy as 
anybody could ask for. Almost the 
equal of White Boy’s legendary 
“Spastic” EP. 

Boys From Nowhere's ‘Goin’ Too 
Far” 45 (Young Lion, P.O. Box 3220, 
Columbus, OH 43210) pairs a blaring 
sixties cover with an original that 
mixes Jim McGuinn guitar-scramble 
into hard-ass grunge-punk. Any band 
with the “eggs” to name themselves 
after a DMZ song had better be a top- 
down coal-furnace; these Columbus 
howlers are certainly that. I’m 
tempted to say that nobody has a 
better grasp of garage punk blast. 

Sun City Girls’ “And So the Dead 
Tongue Sang . . .” EP (Pulp/Tracks in 
Wax, 4741 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, 
AZ 85012) is the first seven-incher 
these weirdos have dropped, but it’s 
in the same vein as their three 
distinctively assed-up LPs. A little bit 
of Saccharine Trust-style string-heat, 
some distant yelling from within a 
deep crack, a pseudo-scientific rap 
worthy of my old biology teacher (if 
he had a tube of meth up his butt), 
and so on. Five songs in a numbered 
edition of five hundred. Buy it or eat 
sand. 

Fly Ashtray’s “The Day I Turned 
Into Jim Morrison” 45 (Phoaming 
Edison, Box 714, P.O. Station 37, 
Bronx, NY 10458) is a great, funny 
debut, retelling the Lizard King’s story 
from a nonbeliever’s perspective. 
Musically messy, it lays guitars all 
‘over each other (guitars that 
themselves are laid all over the 
‘extremely busy drums), and the 
results are exceptionally smeary. Just 
like the inside of Jimbo’s leather 
leggings, I'll bet. A little reminiscent 
of the real early Leaving Trains and 
good all over. 


Had enough? Ha! If you've got 
anything great that you're into giving 
away (except crud-o cassettes), I’m 
all mitts. Pack it off to P.O. Box 301, 
W. Somerville, MA 02144.Go!  @ 
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Memphis: 
A Voodoo Baedeker 


Bluesman Sleepy John Estes once 
said, “Memphis has always been the 
leader of evil things in the world,” 
and the record bears him out. 
Chickasaw Amerinds sold their 
homeland to the U.S. government in 
1818 at 5¢ per acre under some 
considerable duress; in fact, General 
Andrew Jackson had already 
parceled it out to his troops. 
Subsequently, these holdings were 
incorporated into the city of Memphis 
and rendered taxable, according to 
schemes the future Chief Exec had 
cooked up in collusion with several 
sleazy Nashville land speculators, 
including a Judge John Overton. 

By the time Ulysses S. Grant led the 
Union army down Beale Street, 
Memphis had grown into a thriving 
commercial mecca—which the good 
general duly “‘rurnt”’ as part of his 
Southern campaign. In 1878, the last 
of a series of yellow fever epidemics 
drove out most of the money and 
honkies, leaving the burg in the 
unsteady hands of former slaves. 
Newspapers of river towns to the 
north demanded that it be burned to 
the ground as a breeder of pestilence. 
Over the years, a distinct pattern 
emerged: disasters, followed by 
fantastic regrowth, and, again, 
disaster. Rock critic and onetime 
resident Robert Palmer believes that 
these regular “apocalyptic 
interruptions have resulted in an 
absence of historical and cultural 
continuity, creating a sidereal free- 
fire zone where just about anything 
can, and with surprising regularity 
has happened.” 

Or, as filmmaker Rock'n’ Roll 
Randall Lyon, a veteran of 
Memphis’s redneck bohemia of some 
20 years’ standing, puts it, “Memphis 
is a place we invented in our minds. 
Geographical places aren't that 
important.” 

Notwithstanding: 

PIGGLY WIGGLY: Progenitor of the 
modern American supermarket, it 
was opened in the early 1900s by one 
Clarence Saunders. If only Alex 
Chilton had named his first post-Box 
Tops combo for this instead of the 
other local grocery chain! 
OVERTON PARK SHELL: Erstwhile 
Dean Martin-freak Elvis played a 
triumphal homecoming gig there. But 
by the sixties, it had fallen into 
ruinous disuse and was taken over by 
collegiate bohos like Jim Dickinson 
and Sid Selvidge and their friends in 
the Insect Trust for an initially much- 
despised series of blues festivals. 
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When the performers became scarcer 
due to old age and/or death, 
Dickinson and Co. began putting on 
Dream Carnivals, surreal, usually 
savage mixtures of their own 
deliberately erratic music and violent 
theatrics. One song from a 1970 
Carnival, “The Judgement,’’ showed 
up on Jim’s very aptly titled debut LP, 
Dixie Fried. 

A. SCHWAB’S: A classic department 
store on Beale Street that’s been in 
business over a hundred years, it 
started selling plantation supplies and 
still reflects those roots. Besides the 
usual apparel and appliance 
departments, there’s a voodoo shop 
where you can purchase Stop Evil 
Floor Wash, Fast Luck Powder, High 
John the Conqueror Incense, and the 
Seventh Seal of Moses. Producer 
Mitch Easter keeps a can of 
Exorcising Room Deodorizer from 
Schwab's at his Drive-In Studios 
back in convenience-deprived 

North Carolina. 

PAT’S PIZZA: the only place to grab a 
bite late at night since the 1950s. 
Elvis and Jerry Lee used to stop by for 
something to soak up the tequila and 
Nembutals and thus improve their 
chances of waking up the next 
morning. Erected on Sumner Avenue 
at the height of racial strife in the era 
of forced desegregation, it’s designed 
to remain locked during business 
hours; you don’t get in unless the 
proprietors know you personally. 
Hasn’t ever been refurbished, or even 
really maintained to speak of, so the 
walls are all buckling in and kind of 


melted from decades of heat, 
humidity, and weird vibes. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON MUSEUM: the 
best view of the Mississippi River in 
all the Bluff City. Hasn’t changed 
much at all since antebellum times. 
‘Add cold Dixie beer and you've got a 
functional time machine. 

PAYNE’s: Located in an old filling 
station on Lamar Street, this is one of 
the most enduringly popular 
barbecue joints in a city where the 
shit's taken dead seriously. The 
‘cuisine affects a perniciously 
authentic Afro-Caribbean flavor; 
you'd have to chow down with 
Haitian cannibals to top it. You are 
served right where they used to install 
mufflers and do oil changes. 
LANSKY BROTHERS: Sam Phillips 
sent Presley and Carl Perkins to these 
haberdashers to learn about groovy 
duds, and dozens of aspiring hickoid 
hepcats followed their lead. The 
results defined white-trash finery for 
years to come. Twenty years later, 
you could still find striped shoes and 
lemon-yellow suits with scalloped 
lapels on display. Today, there are 
fellas who consider a visit there 
imperative before heading to the bus 
station to sweet-talk runaway girls 
into questionable employment 
‘opportunities. 

THE PROCAPE: downtown club that 
hosted later Dream Carnivals. In one, 
blues singer Furry Lewis was 
kidnapped by Martians and signalled 
his return to earth by launching an 
eight-foot weather balloon painted 
like planet Earth into the audience, 
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lit by strobe lights. Another was titled 
“Behold the Children of the Night.”” 
‘As Dickinson’s group, Mud Boy & the 
Neutrons, lurched through John 
Lennon's “Power to the People” 
onstage, 6’2", 240-Ib Randall Lyon 
got up and danced with a human 
skeleton he'd purchased at a yard 
sale earlier that day. Without 
coaxing, members of the audience 
pulled white tablecloths over their 
heads, then started chanting and 
collecting paper money, which they 
finally piled in a heap and set on fire. 
When Lyon looked up from his 
partner, he saw clubgoers screaming 
and in tears. 
MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ART: 
Renowned sculptor John McIntire, the 
original instigator of the Memphis 
beatnik underground, once had to 
discontinue his drawing class when a 
Baptist minister held the son of a 
dean hostage to protest the use of 
nude models. 
GRACELAND: Randall Lyon sez, 
“Avoid it like the plague. It's like 
Haiti, like a weird voodoo shrine with 
necrophiliac vibes.” 

| would like to acknowledge 
Randall Lyon, Sid Selvidge, Robert 
Palmer, and Debra Rae Cohen for 
their aid in researching this thang. 


—Howard Wuelfing, Jr. 
A sampling of the wares at 


‘A. Schwab's: no hepper gifts at 
any price. 


Historical Hepster: 
Slim Gaillard 


Long before you were a hepster there 
were hepsters. As far back as history's 
mighty eye can scan, there have been 
hepsters lurking under virtually every 
tock, sturdy men and women carving 
out niches of jive-cool where nothing 
but puh had existed before. Among the 
sturdiest of these cultural yeomen is a 
6'6" tall cougar of a man named Bulee 
“Slim” Gaillard. 

After first making his mark as a 
tap dancer and super versatile musical 
wise guy, Slim settled down in the late 
thirties amidst Manhattan's thriving 
52nd Street scene. It was years before 
bebop would lift its conked head and 
scream, but Slim and his partner 
“Slam” Stewart began inventing post- 
glossolalia word-hollers that were as 
wild as any run Dizzy Gillespie ever 
played. Hits like “Flat Foot Floogie” 
(later raped by the Andrews Sisters) 
trod a fine, fine line between retard- and tacked-on syllables. Like on 
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“Please bring my tall friend some rum 


prison-sing-song, novelty vocalese, “Yep Roc Heresay,” when Slim sang, _ to drink with his lamb chop.” He called 
and pseudo-African malarkey. “Yep roc heresay/Kiboo subisee this language “’Vout”—a lingo he still 
Slim’s verbal madness eventually banahemesemee tango/Kambesamo __ speaks today. 

coalesced into a pattern of invented McVouty,” what he meant was, Slim rode a wave of weirdo 


popularity out to the West Coast in the 
early forties, where his musical genius 
flourished with a new partner, Bam 
Brown. Recording for Armed Forces 
Radio, Slim and Bam counted such 
dudes as Bob “Fugazi” Hope amongst 
their fans, but even square patronage 
of this sort couldn't cool the pair’s jets. 
Finding kindred spirits in autonomous 
maniacs like Harry “the Hipster” 
Gibson and Leo Watson (as well as 
bebop monsters like Charlie Parker 
and Dodo Marmarosa), Slim’s records 
flowed like so much sonic Ripple. 

At the end of '46 Gaillard was 
driven off of the West Coast by 
badgering, ass-faced gossip 
columnists, and he semiretired from 
music. His crazy chatter has burst out 
‘occasionally, however. Even in the 
eighties he’s played club dates and 
appeared at a few European jazz 
festivals—spouting his incorruptible 
version of the truth and knocking 
heads for loops. Anyhow, much of 
Slim's classic material has been 
reissued in England and Europe and 
you're a real shrimp if you've never 
heard “Cement Mixer.” So do it. 
Oroonee. 


—Billy Dwight 
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MADONNA 


Goodbye, Norma Jean. 
The Material Girl is growing up just fine. 


I'm sitting in a plush conference room 
within the confines of the Freddy 
DeMann empire when | hear a female 
voice in the front office holler, “Jesus 
Christ! There was some fucking lunatic 
following me up in the elevator!” 
Somehow | know that Madonna has 
arrived for our interview. 

Arecently released compilation album 
of her dance hits titled You Can Dance is 
now firmly lodged on the charts, she’s in 
the midst of developing five film 
properties (she'll produce one and 
appear in the rest), and maintains the 
daily physical fitness regime of a 
professional athlete, She says she’s on 
vacation. 

Madonna-bashing was more or less de 
rigueur among the cognoscenti during 
the refreshingly irreverent early years of 
her career. The critical tide definitely 
seems to be turning in her favor; 
moreover, now that the public is more 
or less at ease with Madonna’s 
somewhat intimidating blond goddess 
shtick, another side of her—a more 
subdued and thoughtful side—is 
beginning to emerge. This is very much 
the side | see during our two-hour 
conversation. Madonna is, in fact, not at 
all what I'd expected—she’s 
considerably prettier, for starters. 
Though I've always considered Madonna 
an unbeatable style-job, I'd never 
thought of her as a great beauty—which 
she is, despite a sleepless night 
(Madonna suffers from insomnia). 

In the course of our conversation | 
learn that she's a bit superstitious, her 
favorite period from the past is the 
twenties, and she loves Jimmy Stewart. 
Madonna's a voracious reader 
(particularly Raymond Carver, Anne 
Tyler, and Louise Erdrich) and collects 
art deco and art nouveau. Munching on 
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popcorn, she answers questions with unexpected 
candor. She seems to harbor few illusions about 
herself and has a good sense of humor. “Don’t be 
mean to yourself,” she advises me when she 
leaves. 

What’s your earliest memory? 

When I was really little, maybe three or four years 
old, | pushed another little girl down in our drive- 
way. I can remember realizing that I'd been mean 
to that little girl. It’s terrible, but my first memory is 
of being mean to someone. 

Were you punished or did you get away with it? 
| got away with it. No one ever found out. 

What do you think you represent to people? 

Lots of things. To people who might not understand 
me, I think | represent someone incredibly ambi- 
tious, opportunistic, and manipulative—a strong 
person who knows what she's doing and is a good 
businesswoman. To other people | representa kind 
of liberation for females—and that’s something 
I've only recently come to understand. During my 
first tour there were all these young girls idolizing 
me and dressing like me and | couldn't understand 
why it was happening. It was a mystery to me why 
they were copying my hodge-podge, tongue-in- 
cheek tart outfits, butit finally began to make sense. 
For so long young women have been told that there 
are certain ways they mustn't look if they want to 
get ahead in life, and there | was dressing in a for- 
bidden way and obviously in charge of my life and 
career. | was saying | can look sexy if | choose to 
and still be smart. 

Heel awkward talking about myself this way be- 
cause it sounds egotistical, but | think | also repre- 
sent hope to people who come from nowhere and 
have no show business connections but want to be 
performers, because | basically came from no- 
where and scratched and clawed my way to the 
top. 

Have you had to be ruthless to achieve the success 
you've won? 

Ruthless? | don’t think ruthless is the right word. 
What's the definition of ruthless? Not caring? 

I suppose there’s a thin line between being abso- 
lutely focused and being ruthless. For our purpose 
let’s define ruthless as hurting people. 

Then no, | haven't been ruthless, But yes, | have 
been absolutely focused, and people who don't 
understand that kind of focus—and not that many 
people have it—can feel hurt by it even though 
there's absolutely no reason for them to. 

What tradition do you see yourself as being a part 
of? 

I get compared to lots of people—mostly Marilyn 
Monroe because of the sexually provocative image 
that | have, the bleached blond hair, and all that— 
but there are so many other aspects to my personal- 
ity that | can be compared to lots of different peo- 
ple. Ultimately | don’t really identify with any one 
person or tradition because | don’t think anyone 
has done what I'm doing. 

What's the most widely held misconception about 
you? 

1 don’t know. What do you think it is? That I'm 
stupid? 

No, | don’t think you're considered stupid any- 
more. The press did a reappraisal of Madonna a 
while ago and decided that you're not stupid. Gen- 
erally speaking, I think that the press is very much 
on your side right now. Your last tour got great 
reviews. 

That may be true, but they were pretty unforgiving 
when my movie came out. | don’t know what the 
misconception is now. They used to think that | had 
no talentand would drop off the edge of the earth in 
a couple of months. That didn’t happen—and | 
knew it wasn’t gonna happen—but | did have to 
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put up with them saying that for quite a while. Peo- 
ple thought | was unhappily married the week after 
the wedding, but who isn’t unhappily married on 
alternate days? That's the state of marriage. Ulti- 
mately, | think the press is a little afraid of me be- 
cause they don’t know quite what to think of me. 
The more unpredictable you are the more mis- 
judged you are. 

How did success affect your creative mechanism? 
Do you tend to think bigger now and gear your 
ideas to a global audience? 

Yeah, | do tend to think the sky’s the limit when I'm. 
developing certain kinds of projects. I've been 
around the world and made a fairly large impres- 
sion—and many of my ideas go over much better 
in Europe and Japan than they do in America. 
Who's That Girl—the film—is doing really well in 
Europe and I'm getting great reviews. | think the 
movie did badly in America because | upstaged it 
with my tour, People were confused about the con- 
nection between the record, the tour, and the mov- 
ie because they all had the same title. | also think 
that there are people who don’t want me to do well 
in both fields. | had to really fight to get any respect 
from the music business and now I guess there are 
some people who feel that | ought to be grateful for 
that respect and stick with music. 

Do you think the public takes pleasure in seeing 
celebrities suffer or fail? 

I think if someone becomes hugely successful the 
public becomes disgusted with them and begins to 
wish the star would slip on a banana peel. That’s a 
basic aspect of human nature 

How does your marriage affect the way you work? 
I really respect Sean's opinion. He has great taste 
and is a very brilliant man. When | was putting my 
tour together it was always in the back of my mind: 


“I wonder what Sean will think of this?’” He’s ex- 
tremely opinionated and has really high standard: 
and that sometimes pushed me into making de: 
sions | wouldn't have otherwise made. 

Js he highly critical of your work or does he tend to 
be unconditionally supportive? 

He's both. 

How has money been of use to you? 

I can buy incredible paintings. | mostly buy art 
deco and art nouveau, but | also have pieces by 
Keith Haring, Jean-Michel Basquiat, and some oth- 
er artists of my age group. Those pieces were given 
to me, though. | don’t really buy work by my 
contemporaries. 

Is money overrated as a source of happiness? 
Money's a gas. | lived in New York for years and it 
was such a struggle, and it’s so much more of a 
pleasure to be there now. Money's also great be- 
cause it enables you to help people who don’t have 
it. At the same time, if | lost it all it wouldn't be the 
end of the world because | could still work and I'd 
still have me. I'm not a materialistic person. 

Why is popular music obsessed with the notion of 
romantic love? 

Because love is the ultimate escape. And really, 
what’s wrong with channeling all your energies 
into love? I'm not saying that's all there is to life, but 
it’s better to be obsessed with love than some of the 
other obsessions that are available to us. It’s easy to 
become cynical in this day and age, what with the 
threat of nuclear war, the stock market crashing, 
and little wars going on all over the world. Our po- 
litical leaders are all crooks and everybody knows. 
it, the poor keep getting poorer—! mean, there's 
nota lot to get excited about on a day-to-day level. 
It’s better to focus on a positive escape like love 
than to concentrate on all the terrible things in the 





“| haven't overcome any big obstacles— 
all my obstacles are still there. And ultimately, my 
big demons will always be there.” 
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world—unless, of course, you're in the position to 
do something about them. 

Do you consider yourself a well-informed person? 
Extremely. 

What's your idea of an important achievement? 
Finding a cure for cancer or AIDS. 

What are the responsibilities of a person with your 
cultural clout? 

To be positive about life and promote the ideas of 
happiness and honesty. | know that a lot of people 
look up to me and copy me, so I'd certainly hate to 
be doing anything that might be harmful to anyone. 
Does the enormity of your fame frighten you? 

I don’t really think about it that often, although I’m 
forced to think about it when | walk out onto a stage 
and see 120,000 people staring at me. 

Are you able to go about your life with relative ease 
or do people approach you everywhere you go? 
Atthe moment I’m sort of on vacation, buteven so, 
the press all know where live and they make regu- 
lar visits to Malibu. They know they can catch me 
running or riding my bike because they know | 
come out of my house basically unprotected. That 
kind of stuff used to make me angry but it’s gone on 
forso long that I’ve just accepted it. Ican really tune 
them out now. The press is like shrubbery to me. 
Last week | flew to New York by myself and it was 
the first time I'd done anything like that in a long 
time. | don’t travel with a huge entourage but | usu- 
ally have my secretary or some kind of security per- 
son with me—and it was very hard for me to force 
myself to travel alone. | was so frightened. People 
are crazy and they think they know you and they 
won't leave you alone. | ended up sitting next to a 
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very nice guy in advertising. He knew who | was 
because people kept coming up for autographs, but 
‘once he got used to the idea that he was sitting next 
to me everything was OK. | have friends who are 
celebrities who live very sheltered lives and won't 
go anywhere without their bodyguards, but living 
that way would drive me insane. Sometimes | force 
myself to go shopping alone even though | know 
everyone will be looking at me and watching what 
I'm buying. It's often uncomfortable, but it’s 
healthy for me to force myself to move about inde- 
pendently. It helps me touch base with reality. 
What things must you do everyday in order to feel 
right with yourself? 

Exercise. | work out for two hours every day and 
have a huge dance studio/gym at home with 
weights, Lifecycles, a trampoline and a pool. | al- 
ternate my workout so it doesn’t get boring. My 
trainer is a very well-rounded athlete and he really 
helped me get my shit together for my tour. |have a 
ten-speed bike and on alternate days | ride 25 miles 
up and down the hills along the Pacific Coast High- 
way, and | also run the stairs at Pepperdine 
University. 

Don't people bug you when you're working out? 
Of course they do. People in Malibu are used to 
seeing me, so it’s no big deal to them. Some of them 
wave, but they pretty much leave me alone. The 
paparazzi make it out there about once a week and 
they get in their little cars and drive ahead of me 
and jump out and take pictures, then drive ahead 
some more and jump out again. 

What's the biggest obstacle you've overcome in 
your life? 





I haven’t overcome any big obstacles—all my ob- 
stacles are still there. And ultimately, my big de- 
mons will always be there. I’d like to be able to say 
that | don’t care what people think about me and 
just want to do my work, but deep down inside | do 
‘care what people say. One of the hardest things I’ve 
faced in life was the death of my mother and that's 
something | really haven’t gotten over to this day. 
Inside, | carry many deep wounds and they're obvi- 
‘ous in the way that I deal with people. All the things 
Id like to say I've gotten over | haven't gotten over. 
Do you feel loved by the public? 
Basically, yes. At least more than five people love 
me, so yes, | do feel appreciated and loved. 
Has the love you feel from your audience made 
you more at peace with yourself, or has it brought 
on anew anxiety—the fear of letting them down? 
First the first thing happened, then the second thing. 
happened—and | think that’s what drives a lot of 
entertainers, Every time | write a song, | might think 
it’s great for a second, then instead of being happy 
about it, | worry if I'll ever be able to do it again. 
What's the most significant change you've ob- 
served in yourself over the past year? 
I've become much more tolerant of people and hu- 
man error. Being constantly scrutinized and criti- 
cized as | am, you simply have to become 
tolerant—and a bit passive, | suppose. Either that or 
you spend all your time telling people to fuck off. 
It’s easy to get into that habit. 
What quality in yourself do you take the most 
pride in? 
My sense of humor—and now that | think about it, 
that might be the thing about me that is most misun- 
derstood. People either think I have no sense of hu- 
mor, or they misunderstand it. | can remember in 
the interviews | did early in my career I'd say the 
most outrageous things and people thought | was 
serious. 
Who are your heros? 
Most of them are women and a lot of them were 
painters; Georgia O'Keeffe, Frieda Kahlo, Tamara 
DeLampica. All those women were married to suc- 
cessful, ambitious men, yet they managed to retain 
a strong sense of themselves, and do their own 
work, while maintaining relationships with bril- 
_liant men. They suffered a lot in order to do it too, 
because it's not easy for people like O'Keeffe and 
Stieglitz—people with so much ego—to be togeth- 
er. To be that kind of person and be with that kind 
of person is the ultimate challenge. 
What do you no longer have time for that you miss? 
Nothing. 
What would you like to change about yourself at 
this point? 
I'd like to have the ability to sit still and do nothing 
without getting totally neurotic. | occasionally 
force myself to do that, cold turkey, and it’s incredi- 
bly hard for me. 
How do you see your work evolving? How does 
your recent work differ from the things you did ear- 
ly in your career? 
There's a side of me \’m finding less and less inhib- 
ited about expressing, and that’s a side that has to 
do with a real pain and sadness that | feel. 
What's your sense of the future of popular enter- 
tainment? What sorts of things do you think audi- 
ences will want to see, say, ten years from now? 
That's not remotely predictable. The future isn’t 
random—people generally follow patterns—but 
I'm not the sort of person who studies those pat- 
terns. | would say, however, that when MTV had its 
initial impact on the culture things moved very fast 
fora while. All of a sudden every band had a video, 
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BEYOND ‘THE 
THUNDERDOME 


INXS have spent ten years crossing the pop wasteland. 


Late one night in Bristol, halfway through 
INXS's sold-out tour of Great Britain, lead singer 
Michael Hutchence walks into a quiet French 
restaurant on Camden Street to phone for a cab. 
He's wearing black leather pants, a motorcycle 
jacket, pointy western boots with a silver tip on 
‘one toe, and a massive brown coat that looks 
like sheared mink. With his tousled hair falling 
past his shoulders, his presence does not go 
unnoticed. 

‘Two young hostesses, identical twins, hurry 
to assist him. With their starched white shirts 
and black ribbon ties, the twins look like they've 
stepped out of Alice in Wonderland. Hutchence 
is fascinated by the girls, and to give himself the 
‘opportunity to stare, engages them in conversa- 
tion. The twins guess that he’s in a band, but 
neither has heard of INXS, even though the 
band has been together more than ten years and 
have sold millions of records. One of the twins 
runs to the kitchen to query the rest of the staff, 
but none of them have heard of INXS either. 
Had they been fans of rock videos or had they 
seen Richard Lowenstein’s acclaimed 1987 film 
Dogs in Space, Hutchence’s face certainly 
would have been familiar to them. Undaunted, 
and certain he must be somebody, the twins 
continue to question him. 

“Have you ever had a record in the charts, 
then?” the one on the right asks. 

“We have a record in the charts right now, 
actually,”” replies Hutchence. 

“Really! Are you going to play in Bristol 
soon?” 

“We did a show here just last night.” 

“Whereabouts did you play?” 


Now they're at the top. 


“Colston Hall.” 
The twins are suitably impressed. Colston 
Hall is one of the largest venues in Bristol. 
"So is it a heavy metal band?” 
“No.” 
“Then why do you have long hair?” 
Hutchence laughs as the taxi arrives. 


MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: England is really 
shocking to Australians—the twain shall never 
meet. You could put a really good English per- 
son and a really good Australian person togeth- 
er, make them meet each other, and they'll hate 
each other in seconds! Even though they're 
great people. ‘Cause the Australian will be real- 
ly forthright, you know: “HOW YA DOIN’, 
MATE?” and the English will go [affects British 
accent], “Oh, my God, he’s so forward and so 
horrible!” It just doesn’t work. For us it’s really 
shocking to see people who will quite blatantly 
be rude to somebody else because they come 
from the wrong part of town or don’t wear the 
right clothes or have the wrong accent. We're 
like Americans in that way, we're new, we don’t 
have the class thing, we don’t have old money. 
We have an enormous middle class like 
America. 

When the English arrived in Australia, strange 
things happened. There were all these aborigin- 
als in Sydney harbor, living down by the water. 
The women spent a lot of time knocking oysters 
off the rocks, so there were piles of shells every- 
where. There are these trees that have bark on 
‘em that you slit one side, and you can pull the 
whole bark off. The men would lash the bark 
together with sticks and put some tar on it or 
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whatever they had on each end and float out. 
They'd fish and quickly come back in because 
the boats would only last for about 2 hours. 
Now here's this ship from England, on the long- 
est voyage ever taken by mankind, sitting in the 
harbor looking at these people who are standing 
there with fish guts on their heads, which they 
used to keep the flies away from their face. They 
must've seemed like the most bizarre people. 
And there’s kangaroos everywhere and the first 
words the English hear are “kangaroo, kanga- 
roo, kangaroo,” which actually means “Fuck 
off.” Kangaroo means like ““Go home, British- 
er.” They kind of got it wrong from the start. 
ANDREW FARRISS: I'll tell you something pret- 
ty gross: There's this one part of Australia where 
tourists go to “see Australia.” They head across 
Australia and say, ‘Hey, look at the kangaroo 
darlin’ “’ and get their camera out, and what the 
truck drivers have done is taken dead kangaroos 
and stuck them ass-up on a pole so as you're 
driving by you think they're alive, but they’re 
actually dead. 

MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: I'm Australian for 
sure, but | lived in Hong Kong till | was 13 or 14. 
\had a problem with Australia. In the first place, 
I hated it. | had all the same prejudices in my 
head the English have about it, “cork screws’’ 
and cork hats [hats with corks dangling from the 
brim to keep away flies] and kangaroos. Once | 
got there | realized it was different, but | couldn’t 
believe the people where | went to school. I just 
hated the place. | first met Andrew on my first 
day of school; he pulled me out of a fight 
‘cause | was dumb enough to pick a fight with 
the biggest guy in the school. 
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ANDREW FARRISS: When it was time for me to 
leave primary school and go to high school, the 
school | was zoned to go to hadn't finished being 
built. So they sent us to this other school. Our par- 
ents had gotten together and decided what uniform 
we should wear: black shoes, white socks, blue 
shorts, a white shirt, tartan tie and a blue blazer. 
How could you wear that to a school where there 
were 1,400 kids dressed in grey flannel suits? How 
much more obvious could they make it that we 
were the new kids? The older kids at this school had 
this game where they'd go around with tennis balls 
and pummel you with them. Tennis balls didn’t 
leave huge bruises on your arms so it wasn’t that 
easy to trace. That went on every day for a while. 
Finally me and the other new kids just said to each 
other, “‘Let’s get these fucking people!” We got ev- 
erything we could find in the way of fruit and food 
and went in and just threw it on everyone, teachers, 
everything. 

Right after this was when Michael came to 
school. My friend Paul and I were standing around 
the courtyard one day and saw Michael getting 
hassled by all these guys. He’d only just arrived the 
day before. | remember watching him, thinking, 
“Boy, this guy doesn’t know what this place is like, 
does he?’’ | just felt sorry for him | guess. So my 
friend Paul, who was quite big for his age, he was. 
about 6'2", he just went over and pushed these 
guys away and said, "Leave him alone.” 

After that incident | didn’t really talk to Michael 

or have anything to do with him for almost a year. 
But seeing him get hassled like that, | just knew 
how he felt. Older guys in Australia have this thing 
before you go to high school, they all like to scare 
the shit out of you and tell you how they’re going to 
push your head into a toilet bowl, or they're gonna 
do this or that to you. There's this horrible anticipa- 
tion of violence that’s going to await you at school. 
It’s all exaggerated but it also depends on how 
quickly you stand up and say ‘Fuck you” to all 
these people. 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: | used to hang out with 
‘Andrew, who had bands and things over the years, 
and | always used to watch him play. Andrew was 
the singer, the front guy of all these bands. | really 
started when he didn’t feel like singing any more. 
He gave me the mike one day and said, “Do you 
know this song? Just sing for a while, while we try 
‘out this drummer."” He was going through some 
really bad drummers, which is why we ended up 
with Jonny |Farriss, Andrew's little brother.] At that 
age, he’s just that guy in the next bedroom going. 
bang bang all day. So Jonny came and tried out and 
he was really good. He was 15. | was about 17. | 
met Andrew when we were about 15, and we were 
very close friends, listening to the same music. Tim 
IFarriss] and Kirk [Pengilly| were buddies from 
school. They were like the older guys, the ones 
who sold us drugs. They had women we couldn’t 
talk to, because we were too shy. 

In my mind | thought | was “musical.” Words- 
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(L-R) Kirk Pengilly, Garry Gary Beers, Tim Farriss, 
Jon Farriss, Andrew Farriss, Michael Hutchence. 





wise, | used to write poetry and.crap. | didn’t have 
the rock star mentality, | had the “serious young 
artist” mentality. Iwas actually more into poets and 
things like that, and that attitude and that scene, 
Ferlinghetti, Bukowski. ..| thought it was pretty in- 
teresting so | started reading a lot of the stuff. 
SPIN: What music were you listening to? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: War. | used to love War 
so much, those guys used to really scare me! Re- 
member that album cover with the ax? They were 
great. And Grand Funk. I'm really giving it away 
now. | think there was even a Jethro Tull album in 
there. But this was like 1974, Andrew and | got into 
really snobby music. We wouldn't listen to any- 
thing that was rock 'n’ roll for about a year there. 
No Deep Purple albums; we got really elitist for a 
while. Wouldn‘t go to the beach. We listened to 
jazz. In fact, we had this experimental music circle 
for a while, 





We used to rehearse at this guy Glen’s place, 
whose father was the head of the local bank. Glen 
was definitely being bred into that and at one stage 
he went, “All right, enough of you guys around 
here, I'm sick of, or at least Dad’s sick of, all the 
smells coming up from downstairs and the scream- 
ing and the music.” We had to figure out where to 
go. | think we moved into my garage then and ter- 
rorized my part of the neighborhood. We used to 
rehearse in my living room. We blew up my fa- 
ther’s hi-fi that way, while he was away. 

SPIN: What was the Farriss family like? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: Their family is like a TV 
family. They're really wholesome, and quite bent, 
healthy bent. Their father listens to Sergio Mendes 
records all the time. They always had percussion 
instruments on the floor and stuff. 

‘SPIN: So it was the six of you at that point? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: Yeah, basically. | think 
Andrew met Gary at the beach. | think Gary and 
Tim were dire enemies in high school. But we all 
got together. 

TIM FARRISS: Kirk and | were sort of the musos at 
school, we always got out of class. The school we 








went to at the time was having a hard time disci- 
plining the kids and they ended up getting this mili- 
tant guy, he was really heavy looking, he looked 
like this Marine sergeant with reflecting sunglasses, 
Marine haircut and all, a big man, the heaviest son 
of a bitch you can imagine, and he'd come in and 
scream—every kid in the school was just petrified 
of this guy. One day he signaled Kirk and | up and 
had us into his office, and we thought “Oh no, here 
it comes.” He made us all line up, all the naughty 
kids waiting to see him, and all these kids are com- 
ing out crying and stuff. He left Kirk and I till last so 
when we went in, we were nervous as shit, He 
slams the door and has this look on his face, he 
takes off his glasses and says, “I hear you guys play 
ina band. Well, my wife runs the committee for the 
local primary school and they have a big féte com- 
ing up and we want to know if you guys'll play at 
it?” That was the punishment! So we said, “Sure, 
we'll do it” and from then on we got away with 
murder. 

SPIN: So when was it that you all packed up and 
went to Perth? 

MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: D day? Well, to be hon- 





“Older guys in Australia have this thing before you go to 


high school, they all like to scare you and tell you how they’re 


going to push your head into a toilet bowl.” 


est, | didn’t really want to go. | wasn’t really sure 
about it. It was completely mad, it just shows, it’s 
symbolic of the dedication we had. We all must 
have decided something was right. It was sort of 
very three musketeers, six musketeers kind of trip. 
SPIN: Was there something happening there 
musically? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: No, nothing. Absolutely 
completely dead music scene, apart from a really 
good purist blues scene. In fact, one of the first 
times we ever played, we played with a band 
called the Elks, who were the really big blues band 
R&B really, young kids playing R&B. | remember 
Terry, this guy who was the main dude, the main 
man in Perth, who was singing and | sort of went up 
to him and went, “Hey, | really liked your show 
and could you help me out?” and he went, “Yeah, 
kid” and pushed me about. Now we're really hest 
friends, !met him about four years later and he said, 
‘Oh, I'm really sorry, Michael.” It was funny. 
There was nothing there really apart from R&B and 
there was a couple of good bands happening 
There were the Mannequins, there was a very hard- 
core music scene there, but we weren't really in- 
volved in it. We were living in the middle class 
suburbs, We all lived in one big house 
SPIN: How did you get to Perth? Did you all get in 
one big truck? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: Oh, no. The day after | 
left school, Kirk picked me up in this bright red 
1967 panel van, our version of a pickup truck, and | 
said, “Bye, Mum." We all went across in separate 
caravans. 
SPIN: Is Australia like Mad Max? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: It’s like that, it's very 
Mad Max in some ways, it’s really rough out there 
It takes three or four days to cross. We stopped 
about midnight in the desert, and we'd been smok- 
ing dope all the way, because it kept us going, and 
Kirk got me out, because we didn’t know which 
way we were going. All we could see were these 
little kangaroos’ eyes, little eyeballs bouncing ev- 
erywhere. And Kirk says, “Right, | think we'll have 
something to eat.” Kirk’s very pristine and perfect 
about everything. And he pulls out this wok! He 
has all these Tupperware containers lined up with 
freshly diced vegetables—this is so Kirk—and he 
cooks this Chinese meal. | thought, “This is so 
weird!” | didn’t really know him that well! So we 
had this Chinese meal in the middle of the desert 
with kangaroos staring at us. 
KIRK PENGILLY: The whole experience of going to 
Perth was pretty awesome, really. Most of us left 
jobs, security, girlfriends, everything. When we got 
there and started going to mining towns, we were 
doing it all ourselves. It was more of a personal ad- 
venture for the band 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: We got to Perth and got 
this big house. It’s really cheap to live there, really 
beautiful climate. It's our West Coast. We were on 
the dole, of course, plus we made about 25 bucks 
each week, playing. At the start we weren't play- 




















ing, but slowly we got gigs. In Perth there was either 
an underground scene or these jukebox bands. It’s 
this bizarre scene where guys make a lot of money 
playing in big pubs, perfectly playing the hits on the 
radio at the time. This agent, who's still there, ran 
us out of town finally; he’s why we had to leave 
Perth, Here's this big fat guy saying, “Boys, you’ve 
gotta play what | want you to play or you're not 
gonna get chosen.” We were doing our own stuff 
and others’, like Roxy, and stuff that nobody want 
ed to hear, We rehearsed tive or six days a week 
and steadfastly replaced covers with originals, But 
we couldn't really play any more so we left. But 
first, Tim, our acting manager, got us gigs in mining 
towns to get money back to Sydney. It was like get- 
ting a rocket to another planet. Mining towns are 
like fiberglass towns, They have the central area, 
with six pods coming off and there's red dust every- 
where, like Mars, and they have dust locks; it’s like 
nowhere else. You have to walk in a room and 
whoosh! All the dust gets blown off you, and you 
go to a dust-free area. And they have wet canteens 
and dry canteens, one to get pissed in, the other to 
eat in, which not that many people do. The people 
there are all escaped convicts, or people that just 
did time, clesperados. We played there New Year's 
Eve; it was one of the most horrifying experiences 
of my life 

JON FARRISS: The mining towns were so extraor- 
dinary. It was like the “Roadrunner,” the land- 
scape was bare with odd rocks just sticking up out 
of nowhere. The only reason anyone would be 
there was to mine. Every oddball and crazy weirdo 
was there, either running away from something, or 
they'd gotta pay back five thousand dollars or be 
killed, or they'd just escaped from prison, or the 
guy's a ridiculous alcoholic, or some woman 
who's so butch she wants to drive a big truck and 
wear a hard hat and has drinking competitions with 
the Scottish—that’s what was happening when we 
were there. It was a 24-hour-a-day operation. 

One guy had a roomful of spiders. I'd got some- 
thing in my eye—I'd been playing around with a 
diving board, pulling myself up from the board, 
and a piece of fiberglass fell in my eye. | was trying 
toget it outwhen this guy said, “Let me help you.” | 
said, “Sure.’’ So | lean back and he’s trying to get 
these drops in my eye and I see he’s got this huge 
spider sitting on his arm! That was it, | freaked! 
Then he opened his mouth and had one in his 
mouth! 

Another guy, the only way he'd introduce him: 
self wasn't to shake hands, but to take a bite out of 
your shoe! He wouldn't stop until he’d taken an 
actual bite out of the shoe! 

SPIN: Were you INXS yet? 

MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: No, we were the Farriss 
Brothers, the Vegetables. We were very light about 
everything. | mean, we were very serious musi- 
cians, we had some vision of trying to come up 
with something original. That was the main thing 
that ran through everything at that stage in Perth 
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“We took the function, 
but not the form, of punk. 


There were so many bands 
that just suddenly 
went out and got 


haircuts—what wankers!” 


Punk was happening, but we totally pushed that 
away. We took the function, but not the form, of 
punk. We took the idea, but we just couldn’t be that 
hypocritical. There were so many bands we saw 
that just suddenly went out and got haircuts, you 
know? We were just middle class guys in middle 
class neighborhoods. No way were we gonna do 
that. And we used to get really angry at people 
who'd do that—what wankers! Even to the point 
where some of them started getting cockney ac- 
cents! Disgusting! 

So we were just sitting around trying to get gigs 
on the North Shore, with some little success. The 
other thing is to try and get a residency, so you can 
play every Wednesday night and get a following, 
and once you get a following together you could 
just knock on the record company’s door and go, 
“Look, we've got twenty thousand people who go 
to see us every week, so give us a contract.” That 
was the plan of attack. In those days the record 
companies just watched you, the guys just went 
around to gigs all the time. You really had to prove 
yourself. You'd be out there playing and you'd be- 
come so big they just had to sign you. They'd come 
and go, “‘Name your price.” But that’s completely 
gone, just about. 

‘We got managed by Midnight Oil’s manager for 
a while and then he got into religion. One day he 
said, “I'll meet you out in my car,” and he had all 
these religious magazines on the back sill. We all 
thought, “Hey, that’s a really good front,” and he 
said “No, boys, that’s why I wanted to get you all 
together. . . .” He had this vision—and as it turns 
‘out he was right. He had this vision, to become su- 
permen, instead of bad guys, to stand up for good 
things like love and hope and liberty, all that stuff 
which I'm sure many bands do stand for, but he 
wanted us to do it under the name of God. And he 
said we'd be the biggest band in the world in five 
‘or six years—and he was right, ‘cause U2 has done 
it! So we said, “Yeah, well, okay we'll be seeing 
you,” and split. 

SPIN: So then you found a godless manager? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: A very godless manager! 
Chris Murphy had been a manager and an agent to. 
a lot of bands and he saw us and liked us. I think he 
liked our spirit and sense of strength. He started 
helping us get more gigs and we just played until 
everybody knew who INXS was. 

We made our first albums with Mark Opitz, who. 
really talked to us, taught us to explore ourselves, to 
rationalize what we were about, and made us real- 
ize we had a foundation of funk and rock 'n’ roll. 
We loved R&R but we hated the stupidity of it. 
Somehow we found some even ground about what 
we were about. We did “The One Thing” and 
thought, “This finally sounds like us!’ After our 
‘American success we decided to go to England and 
work with Nick Launay, this young whiz kid who'd 
been working with Gabriel and Collins and stuff, 
but that album didn’t do so well in America, it was 
avery “studio” album. 

We worked with Nile Rodgers in New York, just 
one side, ‘Original Sin.” He had the same attitude 
as us and he really made us loosen up. We did our 
last two albums with Chris Thomas. He came to our 
show in L.A. and said, “That's the best show I’ve 
seen in my life! But your records don’t sound like 
you, I'm sure I can make you sound like you.” Chris 
had produced every band that had had an influ- 
ence on our music: Sex Pistols, Pretenders, Roxy 
Music. Who else could we use? 

JON FARRISS: In a sense I'm glad we've never had 
the Big Single in America because then we'd be 





expected to be just that. After “What You Need, 
we had a hard time time deciding what to release. If 
we released “New Sensation,” they‘d think that 
was all we could do, but if we released something 
really different it would confuse people as to what 
the group was about. We had to find a medium. 
SPIN: How did Dogs in Space come about? 
MICHAEL HUTCHENCE: I’ve known Richard 
[Lowenstein] for four years; he’s probably my best 
friend. We're real soul mates, as the saying goes. 
We were playing in Nice and Richard was in 
Cannes, with his previous movie Strikebound, and 
he was the little darling Australian director, every- 
body loved him in Cannes. So he came along to our 
gig and me and him drove down from Nice after the 
show. It was a really long night, and we were hav- 
ing fun, party-party-party-party. We were still up at 
nine o'clock in the morning, sitting at the Carleton 
on the beach at Cannes, drinking ten-dollar orange 
juices, wired awake. Richard is interviewing pro- 
ducers, or they're interviewing him, and we're both 
sitting there in sunglasses, God, we probably smelt, 
we'd had a good night! We went through a few 
producers, talking, talking, talking. | was just sort of 
hanging with him. With this one producer he went 
through the idea of the film he’s doing now, which 
isa heavy-duty political thriller concerning the CIA 
involvement in Australia and heroin trade and all 
that. And he gota lot of snubs over that and he was 
gettinga little desperate and he was a bit out of it, so 
finally he says, “Well there’s this other movie 
about my life in Melbourne in this house | lived in 
with all my friends, and this story I've been writing 
over the years since | lived there, It’s sort of about 
the 1978 post-punk thing in Melbourne and every- 
thing.” And then he looks at me and says “Yeah, 
and Michael's in it.”" And I just sort of said “Yeah. 
Yeah, I'm in it,” even though that was the first I'd 
heard of it! That either of us had, actually. | just 
went along with it to try and impress the producer. 
That was sort of the beginning of it. Later Richard 
gave me a script while I was on our subsequent 
‘American tour, | read the script and worked on it 
and eventually tested for it and he liked it. 

Ireally love music, but making a movie just gave 
me a new sense of self-worth, to do something else 
and do it fairly successfully. |hadn’t done anything 
like that before. That was about the time that 
“What You Need” went to No, Five in America. 
There | was, sitting with the rats and cockroaches in 
this house in Melbourne in the middle of winter 
during the filming while our single went to No. Five 
in America; it was really strange. 

| always knew from way back that | wanted to 
act. From age ten or eleven | started getting interest- 
ed. My mother is a makeup artist, and there were 
always actors around. I'd always be on the set, 
when | had spare time. | think movies are a wonder- 
ful art, ‘cause they deal with humanity. It’s really 
strange. People go to the movies and see re-cre- 
ations of what they consider in their own lives very 
banal, yet find the re-creation of it absolutely 
intriguing. 
SPIN: What's the best thing about being in INXS? 
TIM FARRIS: The fact that we are a band and that 
we've been together this long. 
ANDREW FARRISS: After ten years with the same 
lineup, it’s great that we still have something in 
common, that we believe in the same things. We 
do this because playing music makes us feel good, 
and it makes the audience feel good as well. It’s not 
about how big and wonderful and amazing you 
are, it’s just putting a bit of happiness back into the 
world. 6S 

















My baby’s in black and I've 
got the blues. With the 
pittance SPIN pays me, I'm 
lucky I can clothe myself. 
Little Alissa wears SPIN 
hand-me-downs, and we 
can’t even afford to buy her 
shoes. Poor dear, she 
thinks this is a party dress. 
Think how nice a bright, 
shiny pair of party shoes 
would look on this kid. All 
you need to do is send us 24 
dollars ($30 Canadian, $30 
U.S. elsewhere in the world) 
and we'll send direct to your 
door a full year’s worth of 
fabulous photos, in-depth 
interviews, and wonderful 
articles you just can’t find 
anywhere else. Alissa and | 
can get some nifty new 
footwear. Winter's here and 
Valentine's Day would be a 
lot cozier if we had nice 
warm tootsies. 
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Words From the Front 


Dr. Robert Gallo, the codiscoverer of HIV, 
the “AIDS virus,” finally responds to Dr. Peter Duesberg’s charges 
that we are fighting the wrong cause of AIDS. 





AIDS may be the most perplexing disease science 
has ever faced, and inevitably questions will go un- 
answered. But they should never go unasked. By re- 
jecting intelligent, compelling theories, we are 
rejecting progress, obviously an inexcusable ap- 
proach to a disease we call “The Nation’s Number- 
One Health Priority.” 

Last month, SPIN published an exclusive inter- 
view with Dr. Peter Duesberg, a molecular biologist 
who has taken on the entire medical establishment 
by challenging the prevailing theory that the HIV vi- 
rus is the cause of AIDS. In a 16-page dissertation, 
which appeared in the March 1 issue of Cancer Re- 
search, Duesberg not only concluded that HIV can- 
not cause AIDS, but also that retroviruses do not 
cause leukemia or any other cancers in humans. 
Each of these generally accepted theories that are 
disputed by Duesberg were developed by the famed 
NIH researcher Dr. Robert Gallo, who won two Al- 
bert Lasker Awards for his discovery of HTLV-I and 
HTLV-II (HIV) in 1982 and 1986. Gallo, once de- 
scribed by Time magazine as “brash, competitive, 
and vain,” has persistently refused to formally refute 
Duesberg’s theory, saying, “This virus caused AIDS. 
There is no debate.” But within the scientific com- 
munity, even among Gallo’s colleagues, there is 
growing concern that HIV may not be the cause of 
AIDS. An open debate about it is far more important 
than Gallo, who has a lot riding on HIV research, 
seems willing to admit and anxious to dismiss. 

The nucleus of Duesberg’s argument is this: 

Fora parasite to be pathogenic—disease causing. 
—it has to meet three criteria. One: It must be bio- 
chemically active. Two: It has to affect or intoxicate 
more cells of a host, an animal, ora human, than the 
host can spare or regenerate. Three: The host has to 
accept the pathogen; it cannot be immune to it. 

The HIV virus, Duesberg says, does not meet one 
of those criteria. It is never active, and the virus is 
hardly detectable, even in those who are dying of 
AIDS. Itis very difficult to isolate the virus itself, and 
the only sign of it is detection of its antibody, which, 
according to Duesberg, is like a vaccination, an in- 
dication of a past disease, not a future one. Several 
studies have shown that the HIV virus can be iso- 
lated in only 50 percent of all AIDS patients, which 
means that in 50 percent of the patients, the viral 
content is either nonexistent or so low that Dues- 
berg contends it cannot be destructive. In up to 20 
percent of all AIDS patients, the virus cannot be de- 
tected in any form: they do not test HIV positive. 


Interview by Anthony Liversidge 
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In his thesis, Duesberg points to a set of three sci- 
entific rules known as Koch's Postulates, that are 
used to determine whether a particular micro- 
organism is the cause of a disease. HIV, Duesberg 
says, only partially fulfills one of them, and fails to 
fulfill the other two. 

Duesberg has been studying retroviruses for 
twenty years. He codiscovered the first cancer- 
causing genes. It’s been almost a year since he pub- 
lished his theory in Cancer Research, and not one 
scientist has yet refuted it. 

Gallo has refused to answer questions about the 
HIV controversy, even declining to make appear- 
ances unless guaranteed that no questions will be 
asked regarding Duesberg and his critique of HIV. 
For the first time, in this exclusive interview, how- 
ever, Gallo responds. 


What do you think of Peter Duesberg’s thesis that the 
HIV virus does not cause AIDS? Should one keep an 
open mind on the question? 

No, I don’t think anybody needs to keep an open 
mind on that. Itis silly, OK? 

Js there any flaw in his logic that is easy for you to 
point out? 

No. He's a good fellow. It’s a useless interchange. 
Really totally useless. He’s an organic chemist. | 
would never argue with him about electronic spin 
resonance in a molecule of organic compound. 

Peter doesn’t understand the biology of what he is 
talking about. Period. Simple as that. He doesn’t 
know what it means to prove something causes 
something or to demonstrate it. As anybody in the 
business knows who works in it, there is more evi- 
dence that this virus causes AIDS than you have with 
the vast majority of diseases you long ago have ac- 
cepted. There's no story. | am not going to say any 
more. | am not going to be drawn into nonsense. 

But isn’t Cancer Research, where Peter Duesberg 
published his survey of the evidence in March 1987, 
a respected journal? 

Yeah. He is a legitimate molecular biologist. He 
can publish reviews and opinions if he wants to. But 
I don’t think anyone at Cancer Research would buy 
that that virus doesn’t cause the disease if they know 
anything about AIDS. I'm on the editorial board. Or 
at least | was for many years until a few years ago. It 
[Duesberg’s survey] is irrelevant. Any scientist can 
publish a hypothesis on something silly. The article 
is damaging mostly to Peter. 

Well, is someone going to reply to it? 


Column edited by Celia Farber 


You can reply to it if you wish. | am certainly not 
going to! It’s ludicrous. If | saw a man get hit by a 
truck and run over and you asked, “Did you get 
proof? Did the truck do it?” OK, it comes to some- 
thing like that. Silly. 

But Duesberg points out that only very low levels 
of viral RNA have been detected in AIDS antibody- 
positive blood samples, and that sick AIDS patients 
have no measurable amount of virus in the blood? 

Low levels? He does not know what he is talking 
about. He is quoting our data that the virus doesn’t 
infect a number of cells. Cock and horse shit. Balo- 
ney. He misinterprets the experiments we pub- 
lished. The virus doesn’t infect only a small number 
of cells. Itinfects a lot of cells. Itis only expressed at 
any one time in a small number of cells. [This is] so 
silly itdefies belief. It'sa waste oftime. You can keep 
it going in the popular press and such nonsense can 
go on forever, Doesn’t make any sense to respond to 
it. No thinking scientist involved in the problem 
knows anything else but that there is one single 
cause of AIDS, period. | said it in 1983 almost, early 
1984, publicly in the spring, and there is no need to 
say it again. The proof is there. 

Furthermore, hasn’t Duesberg ever understood 
indirect mechanisms in cell killing? There are im- 
mune responses to the virus that destroy the prolifer- 
ation of the T cell. That's crystal clear now. It is not 
just a matter of the virus going in and killing the cell 
directly. Does that take a genius? 

Are you going to publish anything in the near fu- 
ture that will actas an additional weight of evidence 
that the HIV virus is truly the cause? 

There is no need for additional evidence. Let me 
explain something to you. Robert Koch never satis- 
fied his own postulates [Koch’s Postulates, the crite- 
ria that need to be satisfied before a microorganism 
is counted as the cause of a disease]. It is almost im- 
possible to do so completely in medicine. He found 
the cause of TB and of cholera without fulfilling his 
‘own postulates in either case. But everyone knows 
they caused the disease. Now we have come close 
to Koch's Postulates because of accidents, the blood 
transfusions that took place before the blood test ex- 
isted. Every single blood donor and every single re- 
cipient of blood who wasn't in a risk group who got 
AIDS, we blindly tested. That’s published a long 
time ago. With 28 people, blood was sent to us 
blind, we got AIDS for no known risk groups. Every 
‘one of them had the virus and the majority of them 
had no other detectable pathogen known to man. 


Illustration by Larry Carroll 





More importantly, when you checked the blood 
each one got, at least one of the donors was positive 
in the donor group at a time when there was hardly 
any virus in America. That's back in 1983 or 1982. 

Ontop ofthat, the vast majority of the people who 
donated the blood are now dead with AIDS. That’s 
just one small point, You don’t have the luxury with 
most other organisms. But | wouldn't need that to 
say this virus is the cause of AIDS. In every country 
in the world where this has been studied, and it now 
includes the majority, there was no AIDS until this 
virus arrived. Then there is AIDS two years later. 

How about the fact that there is no explanation yet 
of the mechanism by which the virus becomes ac- 
tive after a long period of dormancy—three to five 
years or longer? 

Peter Duesberg doesn’t understand latency. He 
works with chicken viruses which cause cancer in 
two weeks. Do you think you get cancer in two. 
weeks in nature? You know asa layperson when you 
smoke cigarettes you don’t get cancer the next day. 
With HTLV-1, the 1978 leukemia virus we discov- 
ered, you don’t get cancer for 20 years. He doesn’t 
understand latency. It takes time for retroviruses in 
nature to cause disease. 

‘Arguing with Peter is like you arguing with me. 
The same level. Peter is an organic chemist. He is an 
excellent molecular biologist and excellent organic 
chemist. But he knows less than most people about 
the biology of the system—medicine and about 
epidemiology. 

How do you explain the ten percent of sick AIDS 
patients who don’t have antibodies to the virus, and 
the study that found that the virus cannot be isolated. 
from 50 percent of them? 

They have the virus. In isolation you don't have it. 
Look, you read in the paper about a person infected 
ina lab outside NIH. That person had the opposite 
—he had antibody and no virus...until the tenth at- 
tempt at culture. Then they isolated the virus three 
times in a row by slightly altering conditions. Be- 
cause the virus tropism was more to macrophage 
than to the target T4 lymphocyte. 

You don’t have antibodies in people till a long 
time after disease occurs. Look, they have monkey 
models right now for Christ’s sake. So-called SIV 
retrovirus produces AIDS in monkeys and about 25 
percent of the monkeys don’t give antibodies at all. 

This is just so trite that it is a waste of my goddamn 
time. I'm busy. Peter can do a lot of disservice. He 
has now indicated to people that they can go out 
and fuck around and get infected by this virus and 
not worry. That's the part where | am mad at Peter. 
Peter is joking about very serious matters that are 
going to alter some people’s behavior. Even if it is 
‘only one percent of the population who think they 
can go around doing what they want. The whole 
world has ignored Duesberg, including scientists 
who wantto come into the field afresh flashing their 
Nobel prizes, right? No one challenges the cause of 
the disease! | mean, what am | going to say? He re- 
ally and truthfully is a close friend of mine, would 
you believe it? 

In his acknowledgements to his Cancer Research 
article, Duesberg thanks you for your discussions 
during its preparation. You failed to persuade him, 
itseems. 

Oh, I never tried to persuade Peter. | never sent 
him anything. Discussions, | mean, you know, it’s 
like you laugh at him. What are you going to say to 
him? | don’t get into any discussion with him, any 
teal serious discussions; you can’t. | mean, do you, 
know him? There’s the problem, You have got to 
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“Everyone 
knows this is 
the cause of 
AIDS. Except 
maybe two 
people. There 
is no debate. 
Call five 
thousand 
scientists 
and ask.” 
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MIGHTY MOUSE 


Pee-wee Herman is no longer the hippest rodent 
on Saturday morning television. 


Imagine the genesis of Alvin and the full of puns and history and nasty 
Chipmunks this way: One day Sandy caricatures of theatrical managers. If 
Bottomfeeder, depressed over not somebody gets hit on the head with a 
having a family, notices a rustling ina frying pan, you can expect his head 
tree. He investigates and finds a nest to come out in the shape of the pan. 
full of infant tree weasels, all pink and = The new Mighty Mouse lives in the 
bulbous and hairless, Brandishing his Safari Motel, a pastiche of African 
rake, he knocks the three stubbly little masks and shields transplanted from 
orbs from their nest and into his back downtown Burbank onto a cloud. He 
pocket, and takes them home. As hangs out by the swimming pool in 
they cower on the kitchen counter, sunglasses and giant earplugs, 

he promises to raise them as his own. conducting much of his business over 
“But boys,” he adds, “you must do the telephone. “Hello, information,’” 





something for me.” he says in one episode, “I’m looking 
“Anything you say, man,” Elwy for the secret hideout of the Funny 
assures him, trembling. “Just keep Papers Gang. Yes, | think it’s a new 
cool, Take it easy, man.” listing. The old deserted gumball 
Bottomfeeder produces three suits. factory, eh? Thanks.” 
“1 want you to wear these.”” On earth, the Funny Papers Gang 
Elwy’s two brothers start to cry. (Kingpin, a talking bowling pin; Head 
“It's okay, man,” Elwy tells them. Cheese, a wheel of jarlsberg; Pencil 
“Just do what he says. Don’t make Head, a pencil with eyes; and the 
any sudden moves.” rest) are causing a commotion. At the 
They put on the suits and Beatles — Maby’s parade, they've cut the cords 
nit wigs. Bottomfeeder begins to sob. to the Elvis float, sending it skyward. 
Hi “There's something else,” he says. “Holy cow!’ a newscaster shouts. 
Ha “Anything, man.” “The balloon has broken free. It's 
i “want you,” he says, growing headed for the Pizza Convention!"” 
visibly excited, “to sing!” At this, Elvis’s eyes suddenly pop 
The three weasels, dripping sweat, open. He thrusts his hand through the 
WAY i begin to roll on the counter, making —_ Pizza Convention window and, 
THAR random, dissonant sounds. “La lala extending his lips like an elephant’s 
la la.” trunk, sucks a pizza out whole. The 
Bottomfeeder grows even more _lips move to the pizza flambé, which 
excited. Red dots fly from his mouth. _ sets them on fire. “Ladies and 
“And | want you to sing really fast.” gentlemen,” the announcer says, as 
“La la la la la’ (allegro). the fiery float takes the shape of the 
“And | want you to sing back- Hindenburg, ‘something terrible has 
wards!" just happened. The King has burst 
“Al al al al al’ (allegro). into flames. This is the worst disaster 
And so Elwy and the Tree Weasels in human memory. Oh, the humanity 
were formed. Or at least that’s how it of it.” 
happened on “Mighty Mouse: The In 1957, fresh out of Manhattan's 
New Adventures,” which now High School of Industrial Art, Ralph 
follows “‘Pee-wee's Playhouse” on _Bakshi took a job at Terrytoons, 
Saturday mornings. working on the original “Mighty 
Created by Ralph Bakshi, the new — Mouse.” It was his first job, and it 
“Mighty Mouse” is a cartoon for paid for his first car, a brand new '57 
people who love cartoons. Plot Chevy he bought for $2,200. Last 


elements come and go for no reason, year, when he decided to break a 
characters have regional accents and _ hiatus from animation, he went back 
often speak directly to the audience, _ to these roots. 

and pretty much everybody has a “I wasn’t animating for four years,’ 
funny-looking head. Face it, ina land he says with a lingering Brooklyn 
where everybody worships a flying accent. “I was painting, and | was 
rodent, nobody has that much on the shooting off my mouth about what 
ball. Though Bakshi is best known for _ was wrong with Saturday morning 
his adult animated features, the X- animation. | wanted to get back into 
rated Fritz the Cat and Heavy Traffic, the animation business and needed a 
r “Mighty Mouse” is like a throwback — character. | have always loved 

i to the old Warner Bros. or Max Mighty Mouse. | couldn’t believe he 
it ‘\ Fleischer Saturday morning cartoons, wasn’t on the air. So | went to see if | 
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could get the rights, and | got them. 

“Saturday morning right now is 
very boring. There’s no history to it 
The people making it don’t love 
cartoons. There's no humor. The 
history of animation—in animation, 
things are funny. You try to make 
people laugh. Now, they take 
themselves very seriously. They're 
not really cartoons. They’re toys first. 
They're not written by animators, 
they're written by guys from evening 
programming that don’t understand 
animation.” 

Like the great cartoons, “Mighty 
Mouse” is aware of itself as a 
cartoon. When an astrological quirk 
that begins in the Bermuda Triangle 
causes a cat to grow to a length of 
66.4 meters, the Triangle appears as 
three pairs of plaid shorts in a large 
body of water. Later, when a flying 
saucer lands on Earth, a giant pickle 
emerges, introducing himself as “the 
leader of a race of super relishes from 
a galaxy hundreds of miles away.” To 
which Mighty Mouse responds, with 
his usual stuffy pedantry, “There’s a 
lesson to be learned from all this: 
how the bits of many different 
vegetables can be bonded together in 
perfect harmony to make a jar of 
relish. Perhaps if we could all follow 
their example, spaceship Earth would 
be a more commercially viable place 
to live in.” 

According to Bakshi, “the first 
thing | did when we got started was 
make everybody watch all the old 
episodes of ‘Mighty Mouse.’ We had 
the animators writing the stories, 
doing visual things. We didn’t worry 
about whether anything made sense, 
we just wanted it to be funny. | didn’t 
want to pander to kids. | think kids 
are hipper than what television says 
they are. | never leave adults out. 
Adults should watch cartoons too. | 
certainly try to work in the most 
intelligent aspects of this area. | hope 
if a kid doesn’t understand 
something, he'll ask his brother or 
sister.” 

The villains on “Mighty Mouse” 
either spoof other cartoon 
predecessors or spoof villainy itself. 
The best of these, the Cow, terrorizes 
Mouseville because he—yes, a male 
cow—doesn’t like the way milk 
is made into things like cottage 
cheese, with no regard for the 
feelings of the cows. An 
extraterrestrial cat with an affected 
Long Island accent says things like, 
“We are so futuristic it scares me” 
and “What a perfect day for 
oppressing mice,” collapsing evil 
into a tightly cross-referenced 
animated tradition. As in the old 
Daffy Duck cartoons, villainy loses its 


moral force, becoming a comic show 
of bad manners. 

Good, meanwhile, fares no better. 
Polly, the innocent waif who weds 
Big Murray, comes off as a sugary 
pain in the ass. When he gets 
trampled by a horde of stolen 
numerals—the ultimate numbers 
racket—she looks down on his 
flattened carcass and asks, sweetly, 
“More lemonade, dear?” Likewise, 
after Mighty Mouse saves a group of 
kid mice from an electric hairball, 
they say, in unison, “Thanks, Mighty 
Mouse, now we have a chance to 
grow up to be model citizens just like 
you.” On Bakshi’s “Mighty Mouse,’” 
being good is as inappropriate and 
farcical as being bad. 

Between these extremes lies 
Mighty Mouse, who is able to remain 
both venal and likeable despite his 
obnoxious voice. He is irritable and 
occasionally appears in need of a 
shave. Although he can be long- 
winded, he is also the only character 
on the show with cool sunglasses. 
Eminently successful as a mouse of 
action, he becomes just another 
gaseous joke as soon as he opens his 
mouth. When he tries to appear 
better than he is, he too becomes 
ridiculous. In one episode, he 
comforts a tearful Polly, saying, 
“Someone's being mean to you. Tell 
me who it is so | can punch him 
tastefully.” 

“'Pee-wee's Playhouse,” 

ty Mouse” presents both the 
standard Saturday morning 
moralizing and a chance to laugh at 
it. Mighty Mouse is at his silliest when 
he stands up for absolute good. 
Bakshi exploits the insincere 
soapboxing of current cartoons, 
making the insincerity a virtue, a 
campy aesthetic of excess, The show, 
like its protagonist, is completely 
venal, reveling in conspicuous 
consumerism—in Hollywood, 
Mighty Mouse saves the offices of 
Capitalistic Records—and icons of 
disposable pop culture, like the Elvis 
float. Also like “Pee-wee,” “Mighty 
Mouse” is sexually ambiguous: 
When Gandy Goose loses his 
comedy partner, the first place he 
looks is inside Mighty Mouse's briefs. 
The show is as plastic morally as it is 
physically. 

Ata time when cartoons have 
become program-length 
commercials, “Mighty Mouse” is a 
real cartoon. It’s as funny as it is 
liberating. Bakshi, encouraged by the 
program’s success, says he'll revive 
Terrytoons’ Deputy Dawg next. If it’s 
as hip as “Mighty Mouse,” Saturday 
morning will once again be the 
sickest and coolest part of the week.@ 
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SANCTIFIED SAXOPHONE 


There is no sadness in the unfamiliar. Lunar land- 
scapes, lost visions, and sounds and colors out of 
space may bring out awe or delight or confusion, 
but not the sweet ache of home, the fine sadness of 
a past moment just out of reach, like a smell from 
childhood, a song half-heard from down the street, 
the way the sun looks in dreams and never quite 
in life. 

Vernard Johnson takes the familiar and turns it 
not exactly on its head, but . . . around, If R&B is 
gospel music taken out of church and into the 
whorehouse, then Johnson has simply marched 
into the back of the whorehouse and, natural as can 
be, sneaked it out the window, through the alley, 
and right back into church. And what a fine thing it 
is to hear those pimps and johns and downtown 
hookers sliding through the aisles, straight into the 
amen corner, smoothing down their hair and flat- 
ting their ninths, singing “Amazing grace, how 


sweet the sound,’" and so on and so forth, world 
without end, amen. 

Vernard Johnson plays sanctified sax, gospel 
saxophone, call it what you will, the Bar-Kays in 
church, Jr. Walker playing his way to heaven while 
the All Stars stay resolutely here on earth, tight and 
funky as can be, It’s a raw and wheeling sound, part 
juke joint and part revival tent, Johnson wailing 
over a tight five-piece electric band. And, yes, they 
may be playing gospel, but the way the bass player 
pops his strings, you know he’s been listening to 
Bootsy Collins; the way the drummer holds the 
backbeat, you know he’s been keeping up with Zi- 
gaboo Modeliste and Al Jackson. 

In his dark suit, navy tie, and white shirt, Johnson 
looks like a respectful man in his Sunday best, not 
so much a snappy dresser as a careful one. He has 
an optimistic if slightly cagey face, like a young 
Richard Pryor, and there’s a cockiness about him 
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that bursts through his humility and his praise-the- 
Lordness every once in a while like a ray of wild 
sunshine. There's an arrogant rocker, a backroom 
jazzer just behind the pious churchman, giving 
him a tension and a power and an edge. 

At his first concert in New York, Johnson packs 
Washington Square Church with a mix of the faith- 
ful and the curious, Southern Baptists and Brooklyn 
Rastas hollering next to the likes of Ornette Cole- 
man, Don Cherry, Arto Lindsay, Yusef Lateef, and 
Vernon Reid, all of them trans- 
fixed by the power of an artist 
that veteran producer Arif Mar- 
din has described as “utterly 
unique.” 

“Raise your hands,’ Johnson 
ties. “Raise your hands if you 
love the Lord.” The audience 
pays rapt attention, following 
his every move, but only a cou- 
ple of large black ladies up front 
follow his instructions. In New 
York, a lot of people believe in 
the Lord, a friend explains to 
Johnson later, they just don’t 
believe in raising their hands. 

No matter. Johnson leans into 
his saxophone, almost in a 
crouch, his eyes are closed, he 
has a concentrated but faraway 
look on his face, and he holds 
his hand up just above the bell 
of his horn, guiding the notes, 
coaxing the sound, and holding 
the audience back at the same 
time: WAIT, it says, WE'RE GO- 
ING HOME, WE'RE GOING 
THERE TOGETHER, BUT NOT 
JUST YET, NOT JUST YET, teas- 
ing the crowd as the notes grow 
wilder and fatter and rangier, 
sliding from the gentle, rich 
tone of Johnny Hodges into the 
gutbucket punch of King Curtis, 
WE'RE GOING HOME, WE'RE 
GOING HOME, STAY WITH 
ME NOW, going into a roar as 
his hand moves up a notch, the 
‘organ and piano pumping, his 
backup singer lost in the musi 
bobbing her head, her shoul- 
ders shaking, STAY WITH ME NOW, WE'RE AL- 
MOST THERE, and his hand is reaching, pulling, 
tearing the final notes, the pure joy out of the saxo- 
phone, until it’s all there in a wild burst of sound 
and power, the fleeting moment when all promises 
are kept and hearts are open, when, for just a mo- 
ment, we're home. 

“‘1was born in Kansas City, Kansas, and that’s my 
home place. | was playing at the age of 12, and now 
I'm in my thirties, so it’s a while. See, | was born 
asthmatic. | used to be gasping for breath all the 
time, having attacks and being taken to the doctor 
constantly, constantly. 

“1 came home when | was about 12 and said, 
‘Ma, they got a saxophone there in the back of the 
school. Can | take it home and play it?” She just 
looked at me and said, ‘Boy, you don’t know 
nothin’ about a saxophone. And you don’t have the 
breath to blow a saxophone.’ But | was determined 
that | was gonna do it. So | don't know how, but I 
got the strength to do it. I'd take my horn to this little 
church in Kansas City called the Church of the Lat- 
ter Day Christ, and | learned to play there in church 
and in the school band. 
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“By the age of 17 | was blowin’ jazz. | thought it 
was great . . . | had a group called the Modern Jazz 
Prophets, and we were playing all the night spots in 
town, all the places, just blowin’ jazz. But | was 
empty and lonely and | wasn’t really getting any 
satisfaction from my life or from my playing. One 
day | was walking down the street and everything 
was just looking bad, so | looked up to heaven and 
| said to myself, ‘Well, I've tried a lot of different 
things in my life .. . why don’t | try the Lord!’ So 





right there in the street | challenged Jesus. | said, 
‘Lord, if you're really and truly real, | want you to 
touch these lungs and take this asthma away.’ And 
that day God touched my life, you know | could 
feel it. About two weeks later | was playing saxo- 
phone, | don’t know, | was playing ‘Amazing 
Grace’ or something, and God touched me, 
touched my lungs, and took that asthma right out of 
there. And I’ve never had it since. Not a trace. 

“Not only did He take away the asthma, but He 
increased the strength of my lungs and made me 
deadly strong. Now | could blow notes for | don’t 
know how long, and I’ve been playing for God ever 
since. That's how I started out, and He’s opened 
doors for me all along the way. 

“Originally | met with resistance. People were 
outraged. A saxophone in the church? They just 
couldn’t handle it. But | just kept on blowing and 
God kept on opening doors. By and by, people 
came to accept things, especially when they see 
that it’s not a joke, that you're for real. People will 
accept anything from the right person. It was the 
same way with radio. Radio stations wouldn't 
touch my records at first, they thought | was ridicu- 


lous. Gospel saxophone? They thought I was some 
kind of joke, But now most gospel stations will play 
me, they know me, and they know I'm real. 

“Some of this music sounds like the blues, and | 
know that that's there, that’s in there, but really this 
music is just an extension of the God in me. . . this 
spirit that projects through me. I can feel it. When 
I'm playing, | don’t really think about what kind of 
notes I'll blow, what I'll do to please my audience 
and tickle their fancy, what kind of sound they'll 
like. When | play, it’s like I'm 
having a talk with the God in- 
side of me. | look for that spirit 
there inside me, and | kind of 
80, ‘Hey, how do | phrase this 
part here?’ And He says, ‘Go 
like this ... Ba-dadaa Deeeee 
Ba!’ So all I'm really doing is 
projecting that God inside of 
me, letting it out. And anytime 
you start to project that, it's so 
deep, it's so concentrated, it’s 
so exciting that it will just ex- 
plode out of you into people. . . 
into the hearts of people. What 
itis, see, is that they're hearing 
the Holy Spirit, the God in me 
cutting through, exploding out 
of me into their hearts. And you 
know, anytime God comes out 
that way, it’s like a magnet. See, 
every person out there is cre- 
ated by God, and so the God in 
them is just achin’ to come out, 
is achin’ to be heard, to be re- 
leased inside of them. Even 
though they might not realize it. 
So when that spirit comes out of. 
me, when they open their 
hearts, BOOM, it just hits them. 
I know I’m explaining it differ- 
ent from other Christians, but 
it’s the same principle, it really 
is. I'm just trying to explain it so 
that people who have never 
been to church will understand 
it, will know what it is I'm talk- 
ing about. 

“Some people call it soul. It’s 
the bottom part of me, it’s the 
aching that comes out. It comes 
from the soul, from the depths of the soul, and any 
man that has a soul identifies with that soul, with 
that sound. 

“| admire the great saxophonists, all the great 
players out there, but | don’t really listen to them, 
What | mean is that | don’t sit down with their rec- 
ords and try to work out what they're doing. | sim- 
ply admire them, and if | catch something on the 
radio, I'll pay attention and say, ‘Yeah, that’s nice.’ 
But I'm ata stage of my life where | want to just listen 
to gospel singers because my style is more like a sing- 
er’s. When I'm blowin’ my horn I’m trying to see 
things, to phrase things the way a singer would. 
That’s me, that’s my style, it all comes out of voice. 

“You know each of us has his own individuality. 
Ornette, Coltrane, | know you were talking about 
Jimi Hendrix and Branford . . . what's his name? 
Branford Marsalis. | don’t know what he plays, but | 
know his name, | know he’s for real. All the other 
great artists are really just expressing themselves, 
reaching out, reaching toward God. And this is just 
the way that | express myself, asking God for the 
strength to let the spirit out of me and let it find the 
hearts of the people, the audience.” 
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=5 ANTIHERO 


Watchmen: In Alan Moore’s comics, superheroes 
are sadistic vigilantes and America is a frontier of bad faith. 
Kids, don’t try this at home. 


Article by Brad Balfour 


It's 1985. Richard Nixon is serving his fifth term in 
office, having rescinded the amendment against 
perpetual reelection. The U.S. and Soviet Union 
are on the brink of nuclear war. All the costumed 
heroes are gone, either forced into retirement by 
the antivigilante Keene Act in the sixties, or else in 
exile or dead. The Comedian, a masked avenger 
who remained active as a government operative 
during the Vietnam War, has just been thrown 
from his apartment window. Of the old Minutemen, 
only Rorschach still prowls the streets, a reactionary 
sadist in an inkblot mask. He walks into Happy 
Harry's bar looking for the Comedian’s killer. “Guy 
went sidewalk diving,” he says to the inhabitants 
of the dive. “Friday night. | don’t think he was 
alone when it happened. Name was Edward 
Blake. Friend of mine.” 

‘A pockmarked young man stands up. “Hey, 
you hear that?” he says. ““He’s got friends! Musta 
changed his deodorant.” 

As the other patrons slip away, Rorschach 
silently approaches the man and grabs his left 
hand. The man screams. “I’ve just broken this 
gentleman’s little finger,” Rorschach announces. 
“Who killed Edward Blake?” There is no answer. 
The man screams again. “...and his index finger. 
Who killed Edward Blake?”’ 

This is the alternative America of Alan Moore's 
Watchmen comic, which is now available as a 
graphic novel from Warner Books. For nearly four 
hundred pages, Moore deconstructs not only the 
costumed hero, but also global politics, rock ‘n’ 
roll, Nixonomics, the family, G. Gordon Liddy, 
and the media. Avoiding broad strokes, Moore and 
artist Dave Gibbons exploit the subtexts and 
backgrounds of the comic book format, jamming 
them with topical asides, offhand references to 
William Burroughs and the Tower Commission 
Report, newspaper articles, a poster for a lesbian 
dance. Watchmen is both a tribute to the classic 
EC grunge epics and a real, living, breathing 
novel. 

“Somehow,” Moore says, “comics are more 
energetic, more vital than novels. They are these 
seductive visual tracts; they’re fast. Bored people 
these days are reluctant to take on any amount of 
intellectual effort that will devour a large portion of 
their time. With comics, it’s possible to do a work 
that is as emotionally and intellectually dense as 
any novel, yet can be read in half an hour. Maybe 
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Illustration by Dave Gibbons 


you'd have to read it over four or five times to get 
the full effect, but it's a small package, a nice style 
accessory you carry under your arm. It looks good 
‘on the coffee table. It makes you look hip.” 

Moore, who looks a bit like Rasputin, grew up 
and still sequesters himself in the Cleveland-like 
hamlet of Northampton, about 60 miles outside 
of London. In 1978, on the heels of punk, he 
christened himself Kurt Vile and created a strip for 
Sounds, the English music tabloid. Finding that he 
couldn't draw, he wrote a series of stories for 2000 
AD, the English comic magazine that featured the 
proto-cyberpunk Judge Dredd tales. These 
included his Halo Jones stories, in which bands of 
absurdly-coiffed consumers are terrorized on the 
streets of a world akin to that of A Clockwork 
Orange. In 1983, Moore took over and retooled 
the old Swamp Thing, injecting themes of incest, 
menstruation, LSD, and a sexual relationship 
between the throbbing vegetable protagonist and a 
blond nymph. He followed with the Nietzschean 
Miracleman book (Marvelman in England), and 
DC's Watchmen. In between, he’s made a record 
with David J. of the band Love & Rockets and has 
most recently written the script for Malcolm 
McLaren's film, Fashion Beast. 

What makes it all work is that Moore—like 
Frank Miller (The Dark Knight), Howard Chaykin 
(Times Blackhawks), and Bill Sienkiewicz (The 
Shadow)—uses all the stuff of pop culture he’s 
grown up with to give his comics texture and 
density. “The most obvious link,” he says, “is that 
we all have the same audience as rock. We've all 
been brought up humming the same songs in the 
bathroom.” 


You certainly seem a product of the sixties. 

1am, but at the same time, when punk hit in 1976, 
I wasn't like those of my friends who were 
espousing this incredible shit they had learned 
from their parents, like “They can’t play their 
instruments; it’s all a row, isn't it?” This was my 
generation and they got so old so quick. The 

punk thing was a real shot in the arm. 

You express that conjunction between punk and 
the sixties. There’s a fatalism and yet a hopefulness 
to your work as well. 

When punk started I wondered where it would go 
with all the nihilism. It was like, “Oh, we're all 
gonna die, the apocalypse is going to happen 








tomorrow, so let's just surrender to it.” That wasn’t 
very constructive, Recently | started discovering 
the hardcore scene, and there's something 
positive there. They're not wallowing in the 
world’s sickness, they're just looking for the 
bottom of the line. That's something that could 
have benefited the hippies if they had the guts to 
do that. Oh, the hippies were great; they 
accomplished a lot as a generation changing the 
basic psycho-social outlook, but they were naive. 
Did you do a lot of acid? 

That's what | was expelled from grammar school, 
for back in 1972. In’69 | was doing a phenomenal 
amount of trips. But after that | started having 
strange delusions and odd beliefs creeping into my 
mind, so | decided it was better to call it aday than 
end up sitting in the corner playing a flute and 
begging for small change. But it affected the way | 
see things; through it and punk I’ve been able to 
see how appalling the world is, but, without 
illusion, build up from there. | believe you can’t be 
an optimist until you've looked the worst in the 





eye. 
That's certainly a theme of Watchmen, isn’t it? 





Absolutely. Dave Gibbons and I weren't trying to 
do some adventure story in Watchmen; it’s a 
moral/political exploration using comic book 
icons, But it evolved quite innocently originally. At 
first we had no idea other than doing some radical 
take on the superhero. Wouldn't it be nice if we 
had a little contained universe with a few bright 
colorful characters that wouldn't affect Batman's or 
Wonder Woman's comic world or any of the rest? 
At the time DC editor-in-chief Dick Giordano had 
bought the rights to a set of sixties second-string 
characters from Charlton, a company he had 
started himself. He was going to give me their 
universe to play with. But when he saw the 
synopsis of the story that eventually would 
become Watchmen—and saw | was going to 
either mentally or physically destroy most of them 
—he didn’t want to throw away the money he had 
paid for them. 

Ironically then he forced you to make a much 
more radical departure from the superhero comic. 
was glad eventually I had to come up with 
characters that | could carry so much further. Like 
Rorschach—who was really just a psychopathic 





avenger—he was a blend of Steve Ditko’s The 
Question and the Son of Sam. 

You then planned the whole thing out? 

We were consciously trying to stake out territory 
unique to comic books. As | resolved the story, | 
saw creeping into it this whole level of semiotic 
subtext—those odd little symbols and signs that 
were juggled and maneuvered in the background 
or the repeated images and recurring echoes in the 
dialogue. It was in the symmetry of the structure. 
That stuff took on a life of its own that became a lot 
more important than some perverse revisionist 
slant on superheroes. We got in all the big issues: 
life, death, existentialist despair. There was stuff in 
it that would be impossible to do in any other 
medium—it wasn't just a film which didn't move. 
Where do you go from here? 

ve spent a few months thinking about that. I've 
now exhausted my vast wells of nostalgia for all 
these cute comic book characters. | don’t even 
want to do any science fiction or fantasy. I've 
come to the conclusion the real world is a lot more 
bizarre and frightening than anything | could 
create. 














After | finish Miracleman and V for Vendetta, I'm 
going to make this attempt at mixing comics and 
political journalism for the Christic Institute. I’m 
really interested in comics as political journalism 
because the average person is not prepared to sit 
down and read a political dissertation, no matter 
how much it affects them. People will not read 
politics unless it’s brought down to the Gary 
Hart/Donna Rice level. They can’t understand 
politics unless it’s dragged down to the fucking 
gutter. Politics is in danger of becoming something 
like quantum physics, a rarefied field that the 
average man doesn’t know about; he'd rather 
leave it to the experts, who know better. That's a 
really dangerous situation, if politics get out of the 
hands of the people who do the voting. Though | 
don’t believe democracy can work anyway, | 
certainly don't believe it can work unless people 
are completely informed 

Since comics do have a built-in sensationalistic 
aspect—they’re gaudy, bright, and immediately 
attractive—it strikes me that complicated moral 
and political issues can be conveyed in a comic 
form, which can be accessible to people. It would 
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enable people to reclaim politics in a way they can 
use. So the people at the Christic Institute 
approached me to work on a potentially explosive 
political exposé about Central America. It's 

top secret for now, at least until | finish the script. 

Then I want to doa graphic novel about 
shopping malls. They're fascinating, like the first 
‘outposts of Earthon Mars. There is a totally new 
kind of human being there. It's the trap of 
capitalism that has birthed a human that likes to 
shop more than eat, sleep, or procreate. | find that 
chilling. One of the things that gave me the key to 
this was a documentary | saw with lines in it like, 
“With the shopping mall we are extending the 
ecology of fantasy.” The shopping mall has freed 
us from the necessity to live in the real world. 
Everything you can get in the free world you can 
get in the shopping mall—except homeless people 
and Mexicans. That certainly spelled it out. 

Comics have a vast amount of possibilities; the 
surface hasn’teven been scratched yet. There's this 
vast potential audience out there that isn’t that 
small group of comics fans, so people are starting 
to take them seriously as something someone over 
15 can read on the bus without getting hostile 
looks. 

Did you get hostile stares? 

They thought | was abnormal. Remember, in 
Northampton, where | live, a lot of porno stores 
used to have comics racks in them. You'd have all 
these guys browsing through the adult literature 
and there I'd be, flicking through a copy of World's 
Finest. They thought | was perverted. But that’s 
changing. 

If | were to draw a parallel I'd say comics are at 
the juncture that music was at in the fifties, or film 
was in the twenties. It's all hanging in the balance. 
The comics landscape will be unrecognizable in 
five years; I'd be disappointed if it wasn’t, 

What's next for comics? 

If we could define that we'd all be rich men. | was 
talking to David J. from Love & Rockets and | was 
saying that if Jesus and Mary Chain disemboweled 
and devoured babies onstage they would not be as 
threatening or subversive as Elvis Presley was in his 
time. It’s now the law of diminishing returns. In the 
fifties the spotlight was on music, and over the last 
30 years it's become more than just an art form, 
but the biggest youth totem. But now it’s very 
difficult to strike a subversive stance in music and 
be credible. Even bands who say they have no 
stance or posture, that is their stance. Comics still 
have the ability to be subversive. 

Comics are now undergoing their most severe 
scrutiny and assault since the fifties. 

We've had these snake-ball evangelists standing 
up waving copies of Dr. Strange or The Swamp 
Thing, saying it will lead to witchcraft and 
demonology. We can weather it. Those people are 
becoming more desperate for easy targets. But 
with them on the wane, comics can get through 
this pretty much unscathed, 

It’s rather ironic that you should create such a 
radical departure from conventional comics for the 
company—DC—that has been the bastion of the 
traditional comic book superhero, like Superman. 
Iwas talking to Frank Miller about this a year ago. 
DC has very trustingly put us in the engine room of 
their corporate train and we are very legally 
driving it over the cliff for them. Watchmen and 
Dark Knight are to comics what John Ford's The 
Man Who Shot Liberty Valance or Sam Peckinpah’s 
The Wild Bunch were to the western. 

Can something that was originally intended for 
children make the transition in the public mind to 
adulthood? 


It’s an artifical separation that came about in the 
Victorian age. The world of the child is a more 
savagely violent and sexual world than the world 
of adults. We deny that because we want to 
preserve the illusion of childhood innocence. | can 
remember my childhood, and it was a very savage 
landscape. There would be the neighborhood 
bully looking out for you and you would live in 
mortal terror of being physically beat up. When. 
you're a child you speak openly and freely about 
sex, even if it is behind the bike shed at school. 





“Watchmen and Dark Knight 
are to comics what John 
Ford's The Man Who Shot 

Liberty Valance or Sam 

Peckinpah’s The Wild Bunch 

were to the westem.” 


Do your children read you? 

Amber, the six-year-old, is only comfortably 
starting to read and Leah, who is nine, reads 
Watchmen, Maus [Art Spiegelman’s comic about 
the Holocaust], and all the rest of them and loves 
them. She’s not disturbed by them. There is no 
way you can protect your child from the real 
world. They have got to learn to cope with all the 
shit and the violence. Leah once came home from 
school and asked for a donation, | said, “Sure. 
What is it for?” She said, “A friend of mine, he's in 
the hospital. His brother went crazy and took a 
bread knife to his mother and then turned iton 
him,” She was five years old when she was telling 
this. How can you protect them from the truth of 
the way the world is? 

What do your own parents make of your work? 
They still love me and vice versa, but they've given 
up trying to comprehend me. | think they see me 
as more or less that the angels came and must have 
switched the babies in the cradle and left this 
strange thing that just got stranger the older it got. @ 





AIDS from page 57 


know him. It’s hard to explain to somebody because 
it sounds like you don’t wantto talk bad about your 
colleague and you're friends. Peter is a wonderful 
person in many respects and he is brilliant in some 
Tespects, but he has certain ways of behaving differ- 
ent from most people. If you knew him you would 
know what I mean. | am not going to say any more. 

But the picture he presents, that the virus doesn’t 
appear in substantial amounts at any stage. 

Look, it’s utter nonsense, destructive nonsense, it 
can boomerang not only in his face, but in the lives, 
of people. Dangerous nonsense. The evidence is 
overwhelming that this is the cause of the disease. 
We have more evidence that this virus causes AIDS 
than we have for virtually any other disease known, 
to man, save that which we have prevented with a 
vaccine, Hit by a truck is the analogy | like to use. 

No country escapes this disease once this virus is 
introduced. No country has AIDS that doesn’t have 
the virus and vice versa. That's one of Koch's Postu- 
lates, of course. Another is that we have to inoculate 
the animal with the disease; well, we not only have 
the animal with the related virus almost the same in 
a monkey, causing AIDS, but you have this virus 
causing disease-by accident through inoculation 
into people through the blood transfusions in the old 
days before our blood test came along. What has 
our blood test done for the blood supply? Doesn't 
that tell you something? It has taken away blood 
transfusion for AIDS all over the world. Jesus Christ, 
whaddya want? 

Duesberg believes the simian monkey] model for 
AIDS is not satisfactory—are you saying he is out of 
date? 

No, you have got to know the man. | don’t know 
how to make it clear without sounding like a son of a 
bitch. Peteris a funny guy. You'll have to get to know 
him. Once you know him you'll know what | mean. 

Much js at stake for many scientists, including 
yourself, in terms of prestige and funding, which are 
tied to the accepted theory. Is there any scientist in 
the field who wouldn't be accused of having an axto 
grind? Who can speak from the sideline? 

There's no ax to grind. The whole world...every- 
‘one is working on the problem of this virus causing, 
AIDS. There is nobody that doesn’t work on this vi- 
rus as causing AIDS. Nobody! Every virologist on 
earth will tell you the same thing. This is the cause of 
AIDS. Idon’tknow a single person that debates that. 
There is always somebody that can pull up to make 
some trouble! | mean the virus is created in my lab. 
Or even though we predicted that a virus like this 
couldn't cause it, OK, well, it has caused it, but 
maybe the French found it first. | mean, it is one god- 
damn eventafter another. It’s like a no-win situation, 
Everyone knows this is the cause of AIDS. Except 
maybe two people. There is no debate. Call 5,000 
scientists and ask. Anyone who reads and under- 
stands infectious diseases, virology, and cancer. Or 
any aspect of it. 

So you don't subscribe to the idea of any cofactor 
atall that, in combination with HIV, causes AIDS? 

HIV would cause AIDS in Clark Kent, given the 
right dose and the right strain of the virus. Given the 
right dose and the right route of administration and 
the right time in someone's life. Alone in and of it- 
self. No doubt in my mind. 

However, that doesn’t mean cofactors can’t make 
things more likely. The biggest cofactor is the virus 
itseli—the dose—that’s a chance, just a chance. 
The dose you get is critical like in all biology. People 
don’t seem to let that sink into their heads. Dose is 
important. One man’s dose is not another man’s 
dose. 





Route of infection is also important. Low dose, in- 
fection by some routes and youare going to ward off 
infection. But walloping dose, intravenously, it is 
unlikely you can escape the devastating effects of 
this virus. 

The next cofactor is variants. One causes the dis- 
ease, the others may not. We know that from animal 
models and related retroviruses. Now having said 
that, how much more efficient do you want than al- 
most 50 percent already? How many agents that 
cause disease have that rate? How many people get 
TB that are infected with the organism? 

But Duesberg points out that there is so little virus 
found in the blood, far fewer cells are infected in two 
days that the blood normally regenerates. 

That's nonsense. He knows the total number of 


“HIV would cause AIDS in Clark 
Kent, given the right dose and the 
right strain of the virus...alone in 
and of itself. No doubt in my mind.” 


infected people now. But the total number of in- 
fected people in time—it has a long latency. Know 
what | mean? 

Yes, but these low titers [measures of the virus] he 
is talking about... 

What low titers? That’s the low number of cells 
that express the virus at any one time, not the num- 
ber of cells that contain viral genomes. And the virus 
moves from cell to cell so that it may be in 0.1, one 
or two percent of the T4 cells at one time, but then it 
kills those cells and moves to another one or two. 
percent, And the point is that it also works by indi- 
rect mechanisms. We know that. There is autoim- 
munity involved, There are other indirect 
mechanisms. Suppressor proteins block T cell pro- 
liferation. You know when you deplete a population 
by a virus, it is not always a matter of direct virus 
infects cells and kills cells. That's only a small part of 
the pathogenesis of this virus. It also kills people by 
going to the brain. We showed that in 1984. Four 
years ago we demonstrated that. 

So your basic theoretical framework is quite dif- 
ferent from his, in fact? 

The difference in my theoretical framework is that 
| understand biology and something of medicine 
and Peter doesn’tunderstand either and that’s a fact. 

He has said that he wouldn't be unwilling to be 
injected by the virus in otherwise uncontaminated 
solution. Would you feel he was committing sui- 
cide? 

Ihave no doubt he would be committing suicide 
with pathogenic strains of the virus, not the attenu- 
ated lab strains. You already have that evidence. 
Kids who get the virus from their mothers die rap- 
idly. The rate is such that a good 40 to 50 percentdie 
with this virus fast. No virus that | know of, save ra- 
bies and smallpox, has any greater efficiency. Do 
you know of any? 

Are you positive for the TB test? Most people are. 
The majority of the human population ten years ago 
was positive for TB. That means they got infected. 
How many got clinical TB? Are the majority of 
‘Americans running around with clinical TB? 

You mean that they create immunity? 

That's the whole point. A great number of them 
don’t get the disease, right? Or it becomes a very 
walled-off little lesion that you see by a little pin on 
an X-ray, right? The same happens with this virus but 


this virus is far, far more efficient than TB. Peter 
doesn’t challenge the cause of TB. It’s just ridicu- 
lous. No microorganism has one hundred percent 
efficiency. Almost none. A few do. You know what 
is going to be one of them? Probably the AIDS virus. 

You don't believe the virus can be there and not 
cause AIDS in the end, do you? If it is there in 
enough concentration and replicating in an ind 
ual, | believe every individual with a pathogenic 
strain will die with this virus. But fortunately not all 
strains are equally pathogenic. We know that from 
lab studies. 

Does that explain the study that Duesberg points 
to, of remote Indians in Venezuela who carry anti- 
bodies to the virus, but have no signs of AIDS? 

They don’t have virus, my dear, No. He doesn’t 
know Venezuela from Shanghai. That study was 
done by people at a time when they didn’t know 
how to do the assays well. No one has confirmed it. 
He is just taking what he wants out of the literature. 
He doesn’t understand the nature of the people be- 
ing confirmed or who the people were, or what the 
assays’ quality was and what they supposedly dem- 
onstrated. They have a related cross reaction. They 
don’t have the virus. No one has isolated the virus 
from Amazon Indians. OK? 

But still we don’t actually know how the virus 
supposedly works, do we? 

We know a lot how the virus works. We don't 
know everything. We know an awful lot more about 
how this virus works than we know about the vast 
majority of all microorganisms today, OK, that have 
been studied for the last 50 to one hundred years. 

Cancer Research is a respected journal, the top in 
the field, and you have been on its editorial board. 
How do you explain the fact they published an ar- 
ticle you feel is so riddled with flaws? 

Ihave no idea. Talk to them. It’s theirproblem. No 
one pays any attention to it, OK? You can publish 
any hypothesis you want. It’s their problem. They 
chose to do it. It hasn’t had any effect except at the 
New York Native. You're maybe the third person 
who has brought it up to me. You think if there was 
any legitimacy to that there wouldn't be scientists 
makingan outcry all over the world? lama passion- 
ate person. | refute something if | think it worth refut- 
ing. But truly the guy is my friend. If forced to, no 
problem, easy, simple, | could refute it point by 
point, If it took off and had to be done, | would do it. 
But the scientific community thinks it is a joke. 

Someone in Israel said, “Why not lay waste to it?” 
but | said, “Why? Peter is Peter.” He has been doing 
it in a lot of fields. Not the first time or the second. 

He's an original thinker? 

Original is right! 








The relationship between Gallo and Duesberg has 
not always been this strained. In June 1984, when 
Gallo introduced Duesberg at a university in Ger- 
many, he called Duesberg’s work “brilliant and 
original,” and called him a man of “extraordinary 
energy, unusual honesty, with an enormous sense of 
humor, and a rare critical sense which often makes 
us look twice, then a third time, at a conclusion 
many of us believed to be foregone.” 

“He used to think very highly of me,” Duesberg 
says today, laughing, “until I criticized his science. 
You would think | was insulting his mother or some- 
thing, the way he reacted. I mustsay, ofall the scien- 
tists I've known, Gallo’s reactions are the most 
unscientific.” 

Duesberg is eager to debate Gallo point by point 
regarding HIV. We asked him for a response to Gal- 
{o's statements in this interview. 


Continued on page 70 
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WHITE NOISE 


In 16 years, Cabaret Voltaire have gone 

from paranoid art punks to the band of 

choice in yuppie clothing boutiques. The 
good news is they’re still paranoid. 





The white uniform, the flaking red lips, the spectral 
white support hose approach. Time to make a deci 
sion about the future. At center ice in a midtown 
Manhattan coffee shop, Stephen Mallinder and 
Richard Kirk of Cabaret Voltaire have but seconds 
to resolve a dilemma of import to new music past, 
present, and future: What is the appropriate noon- 
time repast for a visiting English band? 

“Are you serving breakfast?” asks Mallinder. 

“You can’t get beer in this place, can you?”’ asks. 
Kirk. 

The flaking red lips answer no to each. The hose 
hold their ground. 








“Without the loudspeaker, we would never have 
conquered Germany.” 
—Adolf Hitler, Manual of German Radio 


However it handles the critical beer/breakfast dia- 
lectic, new music in the coming years will no doubt 
address the conditions under which rock ‘n’ roll is 
made and consumed. In the eighties so far, the 
most radical developments in pop music have 
been in marketing: videos that advertise songs, 
commercials that look and sound like videos, cor- 
porate sponsorship, ancillary product merchandiz- 
ing, compact disc revisionism, and film sound 
track tie-ins. At one point in 1987, the top three 
singles on the English charts came from TV com- 
mercials. As Danny Socolof, president of MEGA, a 
New York company that pairs rock stars with cor- 
porate sponsors, told SPIN, “In the sixties, rock was 
a scary proposition in most corporate boardrooms. 
It became the antithesis of materialism and the cor- 
porate American way. But in the eighties, that no 
longer holds true.’ What was once shocking now 
sells blue jeans. 

The challenge, then, is for music to become 
shocking once again, to reclaim itself from the mar- 
keting industry. One alternative is complete with- 
drawal, a silencing of one’s own voice. A second, 
more practical option is to turn the tables: to ex- 
pose and manipulate the media in the same way 
the media manipulate rock ‘n’ roll—to make mu- 
sic about the loudspeaker. Any music that throws a 
light on the business of selling cannot help but be 
shocking, 

This process is already going on. Hip hop, 
through scratching, takes back from radio the right 


to control the contexts of music, and from record 
companies the right to control music as property. In 
northern California, a group called Negativland 
has constructed an entire album almost wholly out 
of found sounds and voices. Their Escape From 
Noise (SST) removes words from context and ex- 
ploits voices of commerce and authority for the 
band's own often ironic purposes. For example, 
one song intercuts a comforting pitch for a subur- 
ban community with what sounds like an NRA ad- 
vocacy speech, calling into question the neutrality 
and “natural” reassurances of the first voice. In 
London, producer Adrian Sherwood cuts up pieces 
of news broadcasts and drops them into the mixes 
of records by Mark Stewart, Fats Comet, Tackhead, 
Gary Clail, and now Cabaret Voltaire. Elsewhere, 
groups like Coil, Skinny Puppy, Ministry, and a 
host of others are using tape and digital technology 
to give voice to a new paranoia. 

But anyone engaged in this kind of tape finagling 
has to acknowledge a debt to Cabaret Voltaire. As 
teenagers in the northern England steel-mining 
town of Sheffield, Mallinder and Kirk attended soc- 
cer matches and dressed as mods to go to reggae 
and soul clubs. By 1972, still in their teens, they 
were making music together using a couple of tape 
recorders. Sixteen years later, they're finally enjoy- 
ing their first album release on a U.S. major label 
with Code, produced by Sherwood. Though Code 
relies more on beat and less on fear than their early 
records, it begins with a telling monologue, lifted 
from a documentary about American troops pre- 
paring to occupy Germany. A treated voice says, 
over the crunch of a drum machine, “You are in an 
enemy country. Be alert. Be suspicious of every- 
one. Take no chances. They've read no free 
speech, read no free press. They were brought up 
on straight propaganda. They have been trained to 
hate and destroy. Don't argue.” The song ends with 
a gunshot and a scream. 








SPIN: How did you come to use tapes in the way 
you do? 

RICHARD KIRK: | always saw it as giving the music 
a cinematic feel, another dimension, where you 
could be somewhere with a piece of music on, and 
you've got a conversation going at the same time, 
that kind of idea, where you're not just giving peo- 
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ple a piece of music, you're trying to create some 
kind of atmosphere, some kind of mood. 

SPIN: How did you pick the name Cabaret 
Voltaire? 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: It came from the original 
Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich [where the founders of 
Dada gathered during the First World War]. We 
were just interested in it, partly because we had art, 
inclinations, butalso, their attitude was very funny, 
because it was so antiestablishment, but also very 
humorous at the same time. The Dadaists were the 
ultimate pranksters, really. 

RICHARD KIRK: Monty Python basically stole 
most of their ideas from Bunuel’s films. 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: Arthur Craven, the Ameri- 
can Dadaist, was hilarious. Claimed he was a 
heavyweight boxer, so he fought Jack Dempsey a 
proper fight, got knocked out in about 30 seconds. 
RICHARD KIRK: When you're a kid of like 16 or 
17, a very impressionable age, you find out about 
all that stuff, and it’s fascinating. It was also, keep- 
ing with the Dada spirit, we stole the name from 
them. | think they would have liked to see that. 
SPIN: Were you more innocent about how subver- 
sive a band could be back then? 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: | think that was the only 
time it could shock. | don’t think it can shock any- 
more, because | think the notion of pop music, the 
notion of shock has been virtually institutionalized. 
After punk, it doesn’t shock anymore. 

That’s why when people want us to be more ex- 
treme, one, we've done it, and two, there isn't any- 
thing that shocks anymore. We work with the 
taboo subjects of sex and violence, and it doesn’t 
particularly work anymore. It seems gratuitous to 
me, it seems pointless. Not pointless, but | think the 
logistics of it are that you have to work with a de- 
gree of ambiguity. To use it as an end in itself don’t 
think works. 

SPIN: Is using a tape, turning a voice of authority 
into something else, a political act? 

RICHARD KIRK: I think it’s more an act of mischief, 
a joke, in some respect, but it’s black comedy. | 
usually pitch those things down to make them 
seem even more ominous, deeper in tone. 
STEPHEN MALLINDER: It is tongue in cheek. 
RICHARD KIRK: But considering the political cli- 
mate in England and the way things are going, the 
totalitarian thing isa lot nearer than it used to be, in 
terms of people's freedom. We're not completely 
paranoid 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: Marginally paranoid 
RICHARD KIRK: But I'd rather hear something like 
that than “My baby, she don’t love me no more.” 
SPIN: Although at one time a lyric like that made a 
very powerful political statement. 

RICHARD KIRK: | think that’s when rock ‘n’ roll 
was truly more powerful, because it was definitely 
a challenge, something that people's parents basi- 
cally hated, didn't want it in the house, There’s not 
a lot of things like that at the time. 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: Rock ‘n’ roll since its in- 
ception has always been more sexually subversive 
than politically subversive. The figures that have 
been the icons have been Elvis Presley, Mick Jag- 
ger, Johnny Rotten, and now in her own way per- 
haps Madonna, but they're sexually subversives, 
it’s closely linked to sex rather than political sub- 
version. | think the establishment has always seen 
the sexual threat, the moral threat, greater. The 
Moral Majority are reacting to Twisted Sister's no- 
tion of morality rather than their politics. 

SPIN: Can rock 'n’ roll still be rebellious? 
STEPHEN MALLINDER: | think it’s still rebellious 
in its own way. The rebellious aspects have always 
been subculture, they've never been the main- 








stream. The punk thing was the subculture. | think 
black dance music is the subculture now. Because 
it’s more of a black revolution, people don’t really 
latch on to it. Also, because it’s black, it’s not really 
as media manipulative as punk was. 

RICHARD KIRK; | find that hip hop and house are 
the only music that’s trying to kick out in some way. 
But | might be completely wrong. It’s probably just 
as money oriented as anything else. But in terms of 
the way it sounds, when I listen to a group like Pub- 
lic Enemy, that’s almost like industrial noise, it’s so 
extreme, like the scratching, or the way they pre- 
sent it. 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: It’s the same elements as 
what we were using, but it’s more controlled. 
RICHARD KIRK: A lot of the ideas that we use with 
sound, a lot of the techniques, are what Burroughs 
has done with writing, the cut-ups. He even did all 
that stuff with tape recorders in the fifties, anyway. 
SPIN: What is your interest in codes? 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: We chose the name be- 
cause it seemed, one, everyday jargon, and it also 
seemed something that was very relevant, on the 
technical side, to the recording and everything 
that’s around us, really. It just seemed an obvious 
word, almost. People tend not to notice that it’s like 
Modernspeak, really, the whole nation of code. It’s 
quite ambiguous. First it was like a technical no- 
tion, codes on tape, computer codes, telephone 
code, personal code, zip code. 

The track “Code” came from the French com- 
puter sex thing. It’s not actually sex, but the big fad 
in France now is talking to people by computer, the 
whole home-computer relationship thing. And it’s 
incredible, because all these people are talking to 
each other, and nobody’s really sure of anybody's 
gender. That was another connotation of it. That 
was like the whole notion of personal codes, per- 
sonal number indications, but | still found it fasci- 
nating that nobody knew what anybody was, but 
also because they give themselves fictitious names 
which are very fantasy names, like real vampirella 
names, dominatrix-style names. 

One of the telephone companies started the ball 
rolling with the idea of it, and the users turned it 
into this hybrid form. | don’t think it was designed 
for that use. Now they advertise it on subways, and 
they're playing up the sexual angle of it. It’s a total 
con. People do it, but it’s just totally fabricated to 
get people to ring up. But they've actually latched 
on to something that there must be some need for, 
in the sense of communication, in the sense of peo- 
ple’s weird isolation, where you have to ring up 
things like that. And there must be some sort of 
adrenaline rush from the anonymity. It just seemed 
to fit in terms of what we do. 

SPIN: Are you trying to be more accessible now? 
RICHARD KIRK: The music is viewed as entertain- 
ment more than ever before. In the past, | don’t 
think you could say that about it. 

STEPHEN MALLINDER: You try to draw people in 
and entertain them, as well as an education thing, 
giving them things juxtaposed with that that they 
wouldn't ordinarily see. 

The things that have made the most impact are 
the ones that have actually reached out to people, 
rather than things that are in people's bedrooms. 
You've gotta work more with the mainstream thing 
in order to attack. The irony is, we get up more peo- 
ple’s noses now than we ever did. That's the irony 
of accessing yourself to more people, and the way 
you sell yourself and market yourself. We actually 
go against the grain now more than in ‘78. @ 























Stephen Mallinder (left) and Richard Kirk. 
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AIDS from page 67 


Gallo’s standard assertion is that the bulk of the 
scientific community has ignored Duesberg’s work, 
and that his theory, therefore, must be invalid. “On 
the contrary,” says Duesberg. “First of all, I've re- 
ceived many letters from leading scientists, and not 
one of them is negative. But the majority doesn’t rule 
in science; there is no democracy. And many great 
scientists stood alone at first. They called Galileo 
and Einstein absurd too, didn’t they?” 

The HIV hypothesis is so deeply rooted that today 
only seven percent of all reported AIDS casesare 
even tested for the virus. The rest are simply as- 
sumed to have the virus. “Even when they test them, 
and they come up negative,” Duesberg says, “the 
CDC records them as AIDS cases. This is beyond the 
realm of conservative science. What are they going 
by, intuition?” 

Gallo's comparing SIV and disease in monkeys to 
HIV and disease in man, is comparing apples and 
oranges, says Duesberg. “The so-called monkey vi- 
ruses that presumably cause the disease under very 
orthodox conditions, which include some of the 
symptoms of AIDS, but only when you get a very 
high titer [measure of viral content] in the animals. 
Viruses only cause a problem when they reach a 
high titer and the immune system doesn’t handle 
them well. That is not comparable to the human 
AIDS situation where we talk about a disease that 
follows an infection of five years ago, and occurs at 
atime when the virus is no longer active. There is no 
animal model for such a situation.” 

Duesberg agrees with Gallo’s statement that vi- 
ruses are seldom one hundred percent efficient, 


saying, “One hundred percent efficiency is actually 
suicidal for the microbe; it would wipe out its host. 
So it has to be less efficient than one hundred per- 
cent, but with HIV, the question is, is it efficient 
atall?” 

In response to Gallo’s claim that “the virus infects 
‘a number of cells, but is only expressed at any one 
time in a small number of cells,” Duesberg says, 
“That is a contradictory statement. The only type of 
infection that could be relevant to a disease, is a so- 
called active infection, where the virus is expressed. 
Aso-called latent infection, where the virus is in the 
cell but doesn’t do anything, could not be consid- 
ered as a contributing factor of a disease. With HIV, 
virus is found in less than one in ten thousand cells, 
which is not enough to cause disease.” 

Gallo says, "Every individual with a pathogenic 
strain will die with this virus, but fortunately not all 
strains are equally pathogenic.” “It’s a great idea,”” 
says Duesberg, “but again, without any support of 
facts. | have not seen published anywhere that dis- 
tinction between pathogenic and nonpathogenic 
AIDS strains. When he isolates virus from an AIDS 
patient, he calls it pathogenic.” 

Shortly after Gallo was interviewed, SPIN learned 
that White House official Jim Warner of the Office 
of Policy Development summoned both Duesberg 
and Gallo to a meeting at the White House on Janu- 
ary 19 to present their conflicting data for analysis. 
“| haven't reached any conclusions yet,”” Warner 
told SPIN, “but I’m very interested in Duesberg’s 
theory. When | wrote a memorandum on this, | 
quoted Rene Descartes who said, ‘At least once in 
your life, insofar as it is possible, you should doubt, 
all things.’ Surely for the scientist, you should be in 
doubt until the evidence cannot be denied.” 
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and, like Andy Warhol predicted, everybody was 
famous for 15 minutes. All you had to do was get 
your video on television. But the power of videos 
seems to be decreasing. They used to be real inter- 
esting to me, but now I find them boring because 
they're no longer new. It leaves you wondering, 
what can possibly come next? Video is an incredi 
bly efficient form, so where do you go after the ulti- 
mate in entertainment technology? Will everybody 
go back to playing acoustic guitars and watching 
plays? 

When was the last time you surprised yourself? 
The other day | wrote a song and that really sur- 
prised me. | returned from my tour feeling so 
burned out | was convinced I wouldn’t go near mu- 
sic for quite a while, but Pat Leonard, the guy | write 
with, who was musical director of my tour, built 
this new studio, so | went down to see it—and 
within an hour we'd written this great song. It 
amazed me because after the tour | said to myself, 
“Hey, | don’t ever want to hear any of my songs 
ever again and | don’t know whether I'll ever write 
another one.” 

Do you have structured writing habits? 

Ido two kinds of writing. Every day I try to write ina 
journal, jotting down thoughts or maybe some- 
thing | read that impressed me. My songwriting of- 
ten grows out of things in my journal. If I'm writing 
asong and get stuck, I'll often open my journal for 
inspiration and take pieces out of it. Other times a 
song will just come right out of my head. 

How would you define glamor? 

Knowing how to make the most of your features. 
You needn’t be conventionally beautiful to be 
glamorous and there are a lot of people who aren't 
classic beauties who are extremely glamorous. It 
has to do with carriage, grace, dignity, and the way 
you present yourself. | don’t think there are a lot of 
glamorous people around anymore. 

Somuch isknown about public figures these days 
that it's virtually impossible for them to have any 
mystique. Stars used to be much more inaccessible 
and that played a big part in the glamor they had. 
Beyond that, actors and actresses today don’t seem 
to want to be glamorous. For instance, | don’t think 
glamor is important to Meryl Streep, and you have 
to value it to have it. 

What's the chief occupational hazard of being a 
pop star? 

Having people assume that whatever image you 
project is exactly who you are and that there’s 
nothing more and nothing less. 

How big a role did television, movies, and pop mu- 
sic play in the shaping the ideas and attitudes you 
developed about life as you were growing up? 

A major role. | didn’t watch a lot of television when 
I was growing up because my father didn’t approve 
of it, but | saw lots of old movies and | really loved 
them because they allowed you to fantasize. I'd 
watch them and think about what | wanted to be 
when I grew up. 

Does pop culture give people false expectations of 
life? 

I think your parents give you false expectations of 
life. All of us grow up with completely misguided 
notions about life and they don’t change until you 
get out into the world. It’s like someone telling you 
what love or marriage is; you can’t know until 
you're there and then you have to learn the hard 
way. 

Do you feel grown-up now? 

feel more grown-up than | did a few years ago and 
Istill have a lot more growing up to do. But yes, |do 
feel like an adult, and that’s something | say be- 
grudgingly. I'd rather be a girl all my life 
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REBIRTH OF THE COOL 


Tony Bennett is a great singer and a serendipitous cat. 


Tony Bennett is cool. 

Ihave felt this way since the early sixties. Sina- 
tra was hip, but Tony was cool. He was a swing- 
ing singer. He was a rocking role model. He was a 
hip cat. His bow tie looked good undone. 

When | was about 15 | went to a concert down- 
town by myself, At the time | thought | was the 
only white person there; | was definitely in a mi- 
nority situation. When Nina Simone came out in 
Afro regalia and started talking black power, | got 
scared, but | remained cool. | was there to see 
Dizzy, Cannonball, Jimmy Smith, Dinah Wash- 
ington, and Nina Simone too. | decided | was just 
going to stay put. | figured, fuck it, I'm 15. | didn’t 
fuck up the blacks. Hey, I’m on their side. I'm a 
hip cat. I'm staying. And it was cool. 

My friends and | were cool and we knew that 
Ray Charles was seven to the eleventh power 
cooler than Peter, Paul, and Mary. If anybody 
asked me who my favorite rock group was, | guess 
I'd have said the Coasters or Major Lance. | knew I 
was living in a classical period. And | knew that 
Tony Bennett was as cool a singer as Mel Torme, 


if not more so, and good-looking too. Tony Ben- 
nett was cooler than Peter Lawford, Jack Kenne- 
dy, Joey Bishop. He was like up there with like 
Caroline Jones, Ernie Kovacs, or Steve Allen. 

To me Tony Bennett was always a great jazz 
singer and a serendipitous cat. The fact that he 
sang a song about San Francisco is, | think, entire- 
ly extra, gravy, lagniappe, the frosting on the cake. 

He was a role model of white cool. He was one 
of our few heroes who never acted like a jerk. 
Now | know it’s because Tony Bennett always 
wanted to be an artist first, and to lead “The Good 
Life’’ second, and the money and the hype were 
like secondarysville, man. He knew where it was 
at because he was with it. The cat dug to blow. 

Some years later | started listening to Tony Ben- 
nett again. Columbia Records issued a package of 
some rare vocal sides, Singin’ Till the Girls Come 
Home, including unreleased jazz sides with Stan 
Getz, Herbie Hancock, Ron Carter, and Elvin 
Jones. Wow. It swings in perpetuity. 

Then in ’87 a big double LP appeared: Tony 
Bennett, Jazz. Alright. More of the same: remark- 
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able sides of the singer as a musician among mu- 
sicians. And what musicians: the aforementioned 
plus Count Basie, Art Blakey, Nat Adderley, Milt 
Hinton, Joe Newman, Zoot Sims. Like wow. Play 
it again. And then came the new one, Bennett! 
Berlin, Tony doing all Irving Berlin, the way Irving 
Berlin is supposed to be done: right. With flaw- 
less orchestration and great playing and a little 
help from cats like Dexter Gordon. 

| went to see his show. 

It was a great show. The whole family had a 
great time. First Tony gets down with his trio. 
Then a huge string orchestra levitates from the 
cellars of Radio City and it’s Tony with jazz trio 
and serious strings doing the great songs. Then 
the Diz comes out and blows and sweats and the 
joint is jumping. Yo, that’s show business. 

| took the release of Berlin and this concert as 
an opportunity to interview my old role model 
and see how he stacked up. 

| found him totally solid and down by legal pre- 
cedent. He was living in the moment, checking it 
all out. He looks incredibly young for somebody 
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who hit it big in the fifties. When | saw him on- 
stage, | wondered if he dyed his do, but up close | 
saw the few white hairs and realized that it was 
either natural or a very expensive job. 





TONY BENNETT: Having this Berlin album out is 
really exciting. I’ve been getting rave reviews on it 
and that's fantastic. I’ve never seen anything like it. 
There's jazz and there's pop. But this is being ac- 
cepted everywhere, even by people who are not 
really into jazz or pop. 
But your career has sort of spanned a lot of catego- 
ties. You've been successful as a jazz singer and a 
pop singer. 
Sinatra taught me that years ago. He was very help- 
ful to me when | first started. He gave me some 
good suggestions and one of the things he always 
mentioned was: “Stay unpredictable. Don’t be 
predictable. You might go good for four or five rec- 
‘ords, but then the ax falls on you if you’ re just doing 
the same old thing.” So you have to do a lot of foot- 
work. You have to be flexible and show up unex- 
pectedly and surprise everybody. It’s an interesting 
game. The whole game with me is longevity. "'ve 
been doing this 35 years and I’ve been through ev- 
ery phase of the recording industry. I've gone from 
785 to 45s to hi-fi to stereo to quadrophonic to 
digital. 
Iwas amazed when you said during your show that 
you had released 89 albums. 
Idid three albums year for 23 years straight. It was 
good, though. It was a great musical adventure. To 
be able to sing with Bill Evans on the piano, to sing 
with the Philharmonic, to sing at Carnegie Hall, to 
sing with Count Basie and all these wonderful mu- 
sicians—Zoot Sims, Buddy Rich, Woody Herman, 
and all of them. To rub shoulders with them and get 
to know them was a thrill. | met Art Tatum and Bil- 
lie Holiday. | used to follow her into the recording 
studio. In those days we used to have to cut four 
songs in three-and-a-half hours. And those are her 
great standards today. 
I just found out that when Mitch Miller found you, 
you were working with Bob Hope. How did that 
happen? 
Pearl Bailey. She put me on her show to open up. | 
was the only white guy in a whole black show. | 
cracked Bob Hope up. “Look at this guy!” he said. 
“Let's go uptown to the Paramount Theatre, | want 
to introduce you.” 
And how did she find you? 
I was singing in the club. It was the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Inn. She was coming in next week and she 
heard me sing and she said to the boss, “If you want 
me here next week you keep this boy on." 
Before that you were a singing waiter? 
| was a singing waiter when | was 16. In Astoria, 
Long Island. That was fun. Two Irish waiters and 
myself. When | had to learn something like “My 
Gal Sal” or whatever that was requested that | 
didn’t know, we'd go in the kitchen and they'd 
teach it to me. I'd sing it and get an extra tip. 
Irving Berlin started out as a singing waiter. 
Were you without a deal for a long time? 
Yeah, but it wasn’t actually that I got booted out. It 
was my decision. | just painted. That’s what I really 
wanted to do. I'd never had enough time to paint. 
The last album | made before my new deal was 
with Bill Evans. It was on my own label, improv. | 
had a wonderful label. It had critical acclaim. It just 
didn’t have the distributorship. | made about five of 
my own records on that label, but | had many other 
artists on it. We had Charlie Byrd, we had Fatha 
Hines, Marian McPartland, Torri Zito ... very 
good musicians and very good records. 
There are smaller jazz labels that are doing well 
now. Like Flying Dutchman. Maybe you were just 
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ahead of your time. 
That's what Mitch Miller used to tell me all the 
time. But he'd say it like it was a put-down. I'd say, 
“What's wrong with that?” I'd say, “Let me be a 
spearhead. Let me be a scout.” The credits that | 
built up I'm proud of. I'm thrilled that my life turned 
‘out to be such a musical adventure. | went to Rio 
de Janeiro and one day a bass player named Don 
Payne said, “Come out to the beach. | want you to 
meet somebody.” | said, “Ahh ... " He said, 
“Come on down. This is different.” | went down 
and | met Joao Gilberto, Antonio Carlos Jobim, and 
Astrud Gilberto. They were on the beach just play- 
ing bossa nova. It was the first time I'd ever heard it. 
| brought it back to San Francisco from Rio and had 
the disc jockeys play it on the radio. | never saw 
anything catch on so fast in my life. But | actually 
brought the first Joao Gilberto records to America. 
In Rio they know it. But they don’t know it here. In 
Rio, if I'm coming down, they'll preadvertise it as 
“The man who brought bossa nova to America.” 
They treat me like a king. 

| also did a country record with a big string or- 
chestra on it with Mitch Miller and Rosemary 
Clooney. Before that, country just had a certain in- 
strumentation and it never broke out of that 
300,000 record sales that Hank Williams used to 
do. We had the first crossover hits from country 
music. Rosemary and | sold two million records 
each, | did “Cold, Cold Heart.” 
Did you think “I Left My Heart in San Francisco” 
would be a hit? 
No. We did it out of necessity. We were going to 
San Francisco, to the Fairmont Hotel, for the first 
time. We were in Hot Springs, Arkansas, and there 
was Ralph, myself, and a bartender on an after- 
noon. We were writing the song down and the bar- 
tender said, “You record that song and I'll buy it.” 
We thanked him, but we didn’t pay any attention. 
But then we recorded it and it just broke interna- 
tionally. It just keeps selling. It's still selling. 
Do you ever get tired of people associating you 
with that song? 
Not at all. You see, Maurice Chevalier, who is one 
of the great international performers, has been a 
tole model for me. | travel all over the world now. 
And he was able to conquer every country. And he 
‘sang about Paris. And in the United States our Paris 
is San Francisco. It's full of elegance, quality; it’s 
attained a very high degree of civilization. It’s 
handmade. It’s built beautifully. It's funny, but in 
the 25 years I've been singing that song I’ve never 
met anybody who said that they were disappointed 
by a trip to San Francisco. 
In your concert when you said that you and Sinatra 
were the last of the saloon singers, | thought, “Hey, 
what about Mel Torme?”’ 
That's what Sinatra says. He says that he and | are 
the only two. So you'll have to ask him about that. If, 
you have the courage. 
Your voice still sounds great. Do you do anything to 
keep in shape? 
Ido 20 minutes of bel canto scales just to keep my 
voice in shape. I'm always thinking about music. 
Music and painting. I'm doing both all the time. 
How long have you been painting? 
My whole life. 
Did you study? 
I've studied a lot. I'm studying right now. I'm study- 
ing portrait painting right now. I've had nothing but 
good teachers. There’s a fellow named Rudolph de 
Harak who had a lot to do with building the Egyp- 
tian wing at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
he’s like a brother to me. My mother had him come 
in with us when his mother died. He’s now the 
number-one graphic artist in America, and he’s al- 
ways pointed me toward painting and put me into 





“He said, ‘Come out 
to the beach.’ | went 
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Gilberto, Antoni 
Carlos Jobim, and 
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art schools. Then I had private tutors the rest of my 
life. But | like to go to schools, like the Academy of 
Art down in the Village. That's a fantastic place. 
You have to learn form before you can be free, and 
they teach the old Michelangelo techniques of 
studying the bones and then the muscles and then 
the skin and then the shadings. You learn from the 
bottom up. And I like that kind of traditional teach- 
ing. There are no shortcuts and if you do it the right 
way it really gets good. | love the whole process. 
Who are your favorite painters? 

Well, among the masters I like Michelangelo. And 
then among modern painters | like David Hockney. 
| love David Hockney's work. | consider him the 
greatest leader of the era. He has a way of improv- 
ing the way we see things, a lot of new concepts 
that are legit. But there are so many. You fall in love 
with Matisse, with Cézanne, with Raphael. And the 
Chinese could see clearer than anybody. 

So what do you think of Sinatra as a painter? 
Well, he paints modern. | think he’s very good. The 
couple of things that I've seen of his are very nice. 
He knows what’s happening. His favorite painter is 
Frank Stella. 

On your album Jazz, you play with some of the 
great musicians of our time. There are a lot of differ- 
ent sessions from different years. How did those 
sessions come about? 

Well, like the Stan Getz sides with Herbie Hancock 
and Ron Carter and Art Blakey and Tony Williams 
- . CBS used to have the 30th Street Studios. It was 
a big old church. Great studios. | heard Stan Getz 
was recording down there. It was a nice sunny Sat- 
urday afternoon. I said, “I'm gonna go down there 
and just sit in the booth and listen to this.” And sure 
enough it was great; they were cookin’. A wonder- 
ful group and a great sound engineer, Frank Laico. 
So all of a sudden Stan says on the speaker, “Come 
‘on, Tony, come out and sing with us." | said, 
“You're kidding. | just came here to hear you.” He 
said, "No, do a couple of sides.” And it was just 
that off-the-cuff, spontaneous kind of thing. 

Basie and | just hit it off and we became buddies 
and | said, “Let’s do something on the road togeth- 
er.” And he said, “Well, come on.” That was that 
great fifties band that he had with Joe Williams. He 
was such a wonderful human being and a great hu- 
morist. | just loved being around him. He had a 
great aura about him. He would just look at an au- 
dience and they would react. He didn’t have to 
play a note. 

She’s not on the album, but | was on the road 
with Lena Hore for two-and-a-half years. She 
taught me how to be disciplined onstage. | had all 
these wonderful teachers. It’s almost like a per- 
former has to fall in love with the whole business. 
And, funny enough, my peers have treated me so 
fantastically through the years. Just when | had my 
darkest periods of doubt, there would always be 


some entertainer who just lifted me right up by my 
bootstraps. Sinatra is the number-one guy. He said 
that I’m his favorite singer. Then Bing Crosby did it. 
Then Judy Garland did it. It’s even happened with 
my painting. LeRoy Neiman and David Hockney 
and Elaine de Kooning, these are the top people in 
the art world and they're saying | know how to 
paint. | say, “Oh, you’re just saying that to make me 
feel good,’ and they say, “Oh, no, you’rea painter, 
a strong painter. Just keep painting.” And it’s very 
encouraging. It lifts me up. It gets me inspired. 
Itseems that there was a lot more of a community of 
musicians when you were starting out. 

There was an incredible scene. You had a land of 
geniuses. On 52nd Street, where | studied singing 
with Mimi Spear, a wonderful singing coach, she 
taught Peggy Lee and Helen O'Connell and Marga- 
ret Whiting, you'd look out her window at the awn- 
ings and you'd see all these clubs, and you had Art 
Tatum, Teddy Wilson, George Shearing, Stan Getz, 
Oscar Peterson, Big Sid Catlett, you had Erroll Gar- 
ner, you had Billie Holiday, all on one little street. 
You had all the great, great musicians who were 
famous in the bands. Ralph Burns is a great orches- 
trator, now of movies and Broadway, but originally 
he came out of Woody Herman and Count Basie’s 
band, along with Johnny Mandel and Neil Hefti 
and Bill Holman. These are the great orchestrators. 
And everybody found themselves migrating 
around Ralph Burns. You had Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, 
Lee Konitz, all these magnificent players on the 
New York scene. It was just the best group of musi- 
cians | ever ran into ever, anywhere. 

| loved it. It was a land of geniuses. We were all 
going somewhere. It was all happening. The audi- 
ences were fantastic. In those days they were the 
boss. Now, because of computers and media push 
and Madison Avenue philosophies, it's all into 
demographics and accountants and people figur- 
ing things out. They don’t care whether the public 
gets it or not. They know the amount of promotion 
is what's going to make it go. So it doesn’t even 
have to be good. It’s an obsolescence philosophy. 
But in those days they used to listen to the audience 
and whoever the audience applauded for the most 
were the ones that got booked. It was primitive, but 
it was really correct. 

There are really a lot of promising young people 
coming up. The only problem really is that there’s 
no place, like George Burns says, “for them to get 
lousy before they get good.” It takes time to hone a 
good performance. That takes months. Years ago 
you had a circuit. You left New York and went all 
around the country and back and by the time you 
got back you were ready to play the Palace. 

Also there used to be more of an accent on indi- 
vidualism. There was a difference between the way 
Erroll Garner played the piano and Art Tatum 
played the piano. But today it’s almost like a robot 
thing. Everybody’s doing the same thing. Things 
look pretty much alike. Everybody thinks they're 
different, but they all look alike. Today, it’s almost 
like if you do something and it stands out they say, 
“Hey, you're out of step here. You're not wearing a 
yellow tie. What's the matter with you?” 

Do you remember the first time you heard bop? 
Yeah, sure. Charlie Parker at Birdland. | went out in 
the street and regurgitated. Not in horror. But it 
moved me so much. | just went in and this guy puta 
hom in my face. He started playing and it had such 
intensity, it was so strong, | actually became 
ill from it, it was so great. It was the best thing | ever 
heard. 

In the liner notes of Jazz, there’s a quote from your 
teacher Miriam Spires: “Don’t imitate singers, imi- 
tate musicians.” 

Yes, that’s right. | imitated Art Tatum, the way he 


made a production out of a simple song. He'd take 
“Don’t Blame Me,” he'd get a good intro, he'd start 
with some incongruous tempo, he'd go out of tem- 
po into tempo. It became a production. | liked Stan 
Getz and Zoot Sims, so | imitated that sound as far 
as tonal quality. By doing that you don't sound like 
Dick Haymes or Frank Sinatra or Mick Jagger or 
anybody. You sound like yourself. 

Who are your favorite female singers? 

Ella Fitzgerald is way on top of the list. Then there's 
Sarah Vaughan, Peggy Lee, Carmen McRae, Nancy 
Wilson, Rosemary Clooney. You know that’s 
something interesting. Girls... this is starting to 
happen to me with tennis, too, by the way . . . but 
they taught me more than any of the men. 

| think there are more great women singers. 

I think all women can sing. Even when they say 
they can’t, They really know how to sing. It’s just 
physical with them. What we have to learn through 
Zen, they know it already. There's something laid 
back about them. They're ahead of it, but they're 
telaxed. They have a relaxed machine in them. 
Much more than a man, I think. But maybe it’s just, 
the distortion of a greedy society that makes a man 
go out and become a slave or something. But who 
knows? I’m not a psychiatrist or a psychologist, but 
I was watching Chris Evert last night and she just 








has a way of hitting the ball that’s just right. It’s not 
pushing. It’s natural 

I've learned a lot from women singers through 
the years. Sylvia Sims. Mabel Mercer. Dinah Wash- 
ngton. There’s all these good singers and they all 
sing different. 
Do you listen to music when you paint? 
Oh yeah. | listen to Bach, | listen to Sinatra, | listen 
to Louis Armstrong, | listen to myself, | listen to Sin- 
atra, Anything that just hits me nice. 
I see that you sign your paintings “Benedetto.” 
That's your real family name? 
Yeah. 
Do you know what it means? 
It means “blessed one.” 





As | was ready to leave, Tony wanted to play back 
some of my tape to hear if my recorder had picked 
up any of the solo cocktail-jazz flugelhorn being 
blown for spare change down on the sidewalk be- 
low Tony's window. 

Clear as a. . . flugelhorn echoing through the 
midtown rush-hour canyons. Tony was into it. And 
as | passed the guy on the street, steam oozing out 
of his horn, | couldn’ tell if he knew Tony was up 
there listening or not. 

That's show business. S 
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RAISING 


The California Raisins album—t shudder to say de- 
but album—is the latest marketing advance of a 
campaign that began with last year’s television 
commercials (the ones where four dancing-and- 
singing clay-animated raisins rise out of a construc- 
tion worker's lunchbox to the tune of “I Heard It 
Through the Grapevine”). The commercials were 
commissioned by something called the California 
Raisin Advisory Board, and they became the third- 
most-popular TV commercial last year (just behind 
Coke and McDonald's, at a tiny fraction of those 





budgets). After an initial giddy rush to the super- 
markets, however, raisin sales tapered off. 

So the bright lights of the dried fruit business 
must have concluded: If we can’t sell the product, 
let’s sell the concept. After the concluding cycle of 
the TV commercial, the Raisin Board then affixed 
itself to the nationally distributed film, Wil Vinton’s 
Festival of Claymation, and they schlepped life- 
sized human replicas of the claymated raisins to 
the opening of the film across the country. There 
was plenty of hoopla and it produced a deal for a 
claymation Christmas special featuring the four de- 
hydrated darlings. Now we have the record. 

Quite simply, the California Raisins album is one 
of those records that used to wind up in bargain- 
store bins or on late-night TV ads. But these days, 
when creativity in pop music seems to have dried 
up like a California raisin—I mean, when creativity 
in pop music is like the California Raisins—people 
dance to the beat of the marketing men. The Cali- 
fornia Raisins album isn’t the worst product of 
1987; Capitol Records’ considerable financial in- 
terest in distributing, displaying, and selling it 
through retail stores as music isn’t the most craven 
decision a major record company has made; nor 
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does the album’s current chart success signify the 
end of Western culture as we know it, but it’s cer- 
tainly worth a nomination on all counts. 

If for no other reason, the California Raisins al- 
bum will live on in my Hall of Shame for having the 
effrontery to present raisins —i.e., grapes—sing- 
ing “La Bamba.” Maybe Cesar Chavez and the leg- 
acy of his migrant farm workers’ union is ancient 
history, or worse, irrelevant history to callow 
youth, but the people who made this album are 
pumping irony beyond the limits of decency. Oth- 


erwise, to describe the album cut by cut is shooting 
fish in a barrel. Suffice it to say that the album is 
produced by Ross Vannelli, Gino's brother, which 
is the equivalent to a movie starring Frank Stallone. 
The songs selected have the sort of balance the so- 
called classic-rock-format radio stations present to 
their demographically researched audiences. And 
the lead vocals are for the most part provided by 
Buddy Miles, best remembered as the drummer in 
Jimi Hendrix's Band of Gypsys, singer of the unfor- 
gettable (“Oh my mindis going through) “Them 
Changes,” and possessor of one of the wildest 
Afros in creation during the late-sixties/early-sev- 
enties pop music boom. As | said, he’s best remem- 
bered that way. 

The next step in the California Raisin Advisory 
Board's master plan is to once again trot out the 
life-sized raisins for public appearances during a 
Name-the-Raisins contest that will have benefited 
from the sales of the album and a new TV commer- 
cial (and no doubt a suitable-for-MTV video). Oth- 
er than that, the package includes a color poster 
and, inexplicably, a lyric sheet that includes the 
words to “La Bamba” and Tommy James's ““Mony 
Mony.”’ Maybe it’s the Raisin Board's pitch for na- 


tional literacy. During the last round of live appear- 
ances, in conjunction with the Festival of 
Claymation film, | happened to have been at the 
movie theater when a long limo appeared and 
ejected several blond people and four people en- 
cased by purple Spandex raisin outfits with big 
floppy shoes and white gloves who looked like fu- 
gitives from a theme park. One of the blond people 
turned on a Cassette of “I Heard It Through the 
Grapevine,” and the four raisins wobbled their 
way from the sidewalk into the lobby of the theater 








to the undulating beat and the shouts of the free- 
lancers spilling out of the Wendy’s next door. | fol- 
lowed the raisins inside and tried to speak to them 
from inside their puffy purple suits. 

“Never in my wildest dreams did | believe, did | 
think, I'd be here,” said one of the raisins, who told 
me that all four of them were actors hired for the 
occasion, and that they were all from Fresno. 

“Yeah,” said the second male. “It's really 
strange. Some people thought we were walking 
eggplants, or pinto beans.” 

“What's really odd about being in these things,” 
said one of the female raisins, “is that when people 
ask you questions, you find yourself nodding, but 
nobody can see your head move. They can’t see 
your face at all. But when somebody's taking your 
picture you still smile. We're not supposed to speak 
{as raisins, by the way.” 

| asked the raisins if this was their usual line of 
work, and to my surprise two of them said they had 
previously portrayed Hamburglars for McDon- 
ald’s, and the second male admitted he had once 
played a fig for a book-publishing promotion. 

“My life asa dried fruit,’” he said. | couldn’t tell if 
he said it straight-faced or not. ® 
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17 Alive with pleasure! 
ewport 
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After all, 
if smoking 
isn’t a pleasure, 


Kings: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report February 1985, 
= 
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Until now, beer this real came only from a keg. 


Draft beer is as real as beer gets. Since it’s not heat-pasteurized, 
heat can’t change its rich, smooth, real taste. 

Miller Genuine Draft is as real as that. It’s not heat-pasteurized 
like most other beers in bottles and cans. Instead, it’s cold-filtered so 
it’s as rich and smooth as only real draft beer can be. 


As real as it gets. 





